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OUR  ordinary  ideas  of  the  ground  on  which  the  public  high 
scliool  rests  and  of  its  relation  to  the  body  politic  are  too 
often  loose  and  shifting.  At  one  moment  the  institution  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  its  support  as  a  public 
gratuity.  At  another,  the  institution  is  looked  upon  as  one  in 
which  the  cliildren  of  a  well-to-do  favored  few  may,  for  their  own 
individual  advantage  or  distinction,  add  a  few  finishing  touches  or 
some  ornamental  appendages  to  the  education  acquired  in  the 
lower  schools.  Too  rarely  is  the  public  high  school  regarded  as 
an  essential  j)art  of  the  social  structure,  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  halls  of  legislation  and  of  justice  or  systems  of  police  are 
parts  of  the  same  structure. 

To  fix  and  focalize  our  loose  and  shifting  ideas  on  'this  subject, 
let  us  ask  and  answer  the  following  questions:  1.  What  is  the 
reasonable  ground  upon  which  the  public  high  school  rests?  2. 
What  IS  its  relation  to  the  body  politic'.'*  8.  What  are  its  func¬ 
tions  and  how  should  it  perform  them  ? 

In  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  whole  subject,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  by  body  politic  we  mean  a  “  government  of  the  people. 
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for  the  peoi)le,  and  by  the  people,”  and  that  reasoning  which  may 
be  irrefragable  when  used  in  reference  to  such  a  government  may 
fail  utterly  when  applied  to  other  forms  of  government ;  and  that 
by  public  high  school  we  mean  any  public  institution  im})arting 
superior  as  distinguished  from  elementary  instruction ;  and  that 
institution  in  which  the  principles  of  art,  literature,  and  science 
are  explored  to  their  farthest  limits  is  our  ideal  public  high  school, 
whether  it  be  called  academy,  school,  college,  or  university. 

The  application  of  the  argument  herein  i)resented  is  necessarily  j 
limited  to  a  popular  government ;  for  under  other  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  there  are  privileged  classes,  with  class  prerogatives  and 
strongly  guarded  barriers  separating  the  classes.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  a  free  people  that  the  individuals  of  whatever 
classes  exist  pass  freely  from  class  to  class,  or  rather  gravitate 
from  class  to  class  under  the  attraction  of  conspicuous  fitness, 
and  he  who  is  governed  to-day  may  bt*  a  governor  to-morrow.  I 

What,  then,  is  the  reasonable  ground  on  which  the  public  high  j 
school  rests?  We  shall  begin  the  answer  by  showing  that  the 
State  does  not  establish  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions  from  j 
motives  of  charity  or  benevolence.  On  the  contrary,  the  princi-  ! 
pal  motive  is  undoubtedly  selfishness.  In  })roof  of  this  assertion 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  charity  cannot  be  ])redicated  of  , 
States  or  that  cor}»orations  are  soulless.  The  State  simply  aims 
at  compassing  a  certain  end  for  its  own  well-being.  It  cares  not 
whether  A  or  B  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  ;  its  purpose  is  that  those 
who  are  to  be  lieneficiaries  shall  be  the  best  fitted  to  be  beneficia¬ 
ries.  It  recognizes  that  there  always  will  be  lieneficiaries  entail¬ 
ing  burdens  and  discomforts  upon  the  citizens,  and  it  believes  | 
that  it  is  l)est  for  the  body  jiolitic  not  to  leave  to  chance  the  relief 
of  such  persons ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred, 
society  is  the  gainer  in  decency,  in  comfort,  and  in  safety.  The 
State  neither  gives,  nor  has  the  right  to  give,  value  for  nothing. 

It  always  expects  at  least  an  eciuivalent ;  and  if  the  equivalent  be 
not  received  or  forthcoming,  it  either  miscalculates  or  is  de-  * 
frauded.  The  existence  of  private  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  does  not  alter  the  case  with  the  State  ;  these  depend 
on  chance,  upon  which  society  must  not  depend;  and  thus  while 
they  lessen,  they  do  not  remove,  public  responsibility. 

We  shall  next  observe  that  the  State  does  not  establish  prisons  ^ 
and  penitentiaries  from  motives  of  vindictiveness.  Here  again  | 


I 
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the  principal  motive  is  selfishness.  The  State  does  not  care 
one  whit  whether  A  or  H  is  to  be  imprisoned ;  its  intention  is  that 
those  who  are  to  be  imprisoned  shall  be  the  best  fitted  to  be  pris¬ 
oners.  It  recognizes  that  the  violation  of  law  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  crime  will  be  constant,  and  it  Ijelieves  that  it  is  best  for 
society  not  to  leave  to  chance  the  removal  of  this  constant  menace 
to  its  well-being;  and  notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred  in 
supporting  })enal  institutions,  society  is  the  gainer  in  good  order, 
peace,  and  safety.  The  existence  of  private  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions  does  not  alter  the  case  with  the  State.  Such  institutions 
aid  in  the  work  of  repression  and  reform  ;  but  the  State  believes 
that  while  they  lessen,  they  cannot  remove,  public  responsibility, 
and  it  finds  solid  foundatioji  for  its  l>elief  in  tlie  irresponsible 
atrocities  of  lynch  law  and  vigilance  committees. 

Similar  arguments  may  easily  be  framed  in  defence  of  other 
institutions  established  by  the  body  politic  for  its  own  well-being  ; 
as  the  lazaretto,  quarantine,  public  sanitation,  illumination  of 
cities,  coinage  of  money,  regulation  of  commerce,  etc.  In  each 
instance  the  decision  of  the  State  is  tiiat  the  welfare  of  society 
demands  that  the  object  which  the  institution  has  in  view  »hall 
not  he  left  to  chance^  whatever  private  enter})rise  may  contribute 
to  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  wholly  in  recognition  of  ])ublic  responsibility  that  common 
schools  are  established  by  the  State,  and  the  almost  universal  con¬ 
sent  with  which  this  responsibility  is  acknowledged  is  evidence  of 
its  weight.  Eipiality  of  civic  rights,  equality  of  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  equality  of  civic  duties  belong  to  all  the  citizens  of  a 
free  State.  Without  a  full  enjoyment  of  rights,  a  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  res})onsibilities.  and  a  full  discharge  of  duties,  either  the 
State  or  the  citizen  sulfers.  If  the  State  suffers,  the  rights  of  all 
are  menaced ;  if  the  citizen  suffers,  his  eijuality  is  impaired. 
Hence  the  citizen  must  know  ;  he  must  receive  the  elements  of 
education  ;  his  intelligence  must  be  awakened  and  his  mind  devel¬ 
oped  ;  he  must  learn  his  relation  to  the  body  politic,  and  wliile 
he  learns  how  to  enjoy  his  civic  rights,  he  must  also  learn  not  to 
neglect  his  civic  resi)onsibilities  and  his  civic  duties.  Hence  the 
popular  verdict  is  that  the  e<lucation  of  free  citizens  for  citizen¬ 
ship  cannot  he  left  to  chance^  and  that  the  public  school  system 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  body  politic  as  other 
great  institutions  established  for  the  well-l)eing  and  safety  of 
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society.  The  existence  of  numerous  private  schools  cannot  alter  the 
case  with  the  State ;  these  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  the  broadening  of  intelligence,  and  while  they  lighten,  they 
cannot  remove,  public  responsibility.  They  are  schools  for  such  | 
of  that  small,  rich  minority  as  may  prefer  them.  The  failure  of  [ 
any  State  to  estahlish  free  public  schools  lessens  the  citizen's 
responsibility.  But  recently,  in  the  city  of  Naples,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera,  some  soldiers  sent  to  apply  disinfect-  | 
ants  as  a  means  of  sanitation  were  assailed  and  either  killed  or 
wounded  by  an  ignorant  and  superstitions  mob,  who  imagined  j 
that  the  disinfectants  were  in  some  strange  way  responsible  for 
the  cholera.  About  the  same  time,  and  near  the  same  place,  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  crowd  was  waiting  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  awe-struck,  to  see  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
walk  out  uj)on  the  altar  (for,  according  to  report,  she  had  per¬ 
formed  this  feat  a  short  time  previously)  and  help  them  in  their  | 
sore  distress.  Long  they  waited ;  slowly  and  sadly  they  retired.  ^ 
Such  ignorance  and  superstition  cannot  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
free  public  school.  The  pupils  of  such  a  school  soon  learn  that 
heaven  never  hel})S  a  man  when  he  can  help  himself,  and  that  it 
is  vain  at  such  a  time  to  pray'  against  the  force  of  inertia. 

At  this  point  we  make  the  digressive  remark  that  the  etliciency 
of  the  American  public  school  in  training  for  citizenship  is  likely 
to  l)e  severely  te.sted  in  the  near  future.  Until  within  recent 
years,  the  immigration  into  our  country'  was  nearly'  homogeneous 
and  largely'  sympathetic,  and  assimilation  was  com})aratively  easy.  | 
But  recently  there  has  appeared  in  our  midst  an  element  peculiarly  | 
alien  in  race  and  sympathies,  or  revolutionary'  in  tendencies,  and  [ 
in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  disturb  the  calm  posture  of  our 
social  forms  and  the  settled  traditions  of  centuries.  Against  the  | 
subversive  influence  of  this  element  our  common  school  is  our  j 
tower  of  strength,  and  civics  as  a  branch  of  instruction  assumes  | 
paramount  importance.  ' 

We  come  now  directly' to  the  public  high  school.  How  is  its 
existence  as  a  part  of  the  social  structure  justified  ?  How  does  it 
appear  that  society'  receives  far  more  than  an  cciuivalent  for  its 
cost  and  is  the  gainer  by  it  ? 

To  genius  and  superior  abilities  is  due  the  progress  of  the  cen¬ 
turies.  The  thousand  comforts  that  solace  modern  social  life  and 
the  many  artificial  beauties  that  surround  and  adorn  it  are  all  the  [ 
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products  of  art,  literature,  and  science,  and  due  to  the  directive 
power  of  genius  and  suj)erior  abilities.  We  are  in  almost  ever}’- 
wav  immeasurably  better  off  than  were  our  forefathers.  Blot  out 
that  progress  and  measure  the  distance  sei)arating  the  two  social 
planes.  Does  the  difference  startle  you  ?  How  does  your  rush 
light  com]>are  with  yon  arc  light  shining  like  a  nascent  sun?  The 
difference  in  j)Ower  between  those  two  lights  is  the  exact  measure 
of  the  amount  of  henetit  that  the  directive  power  of  genius  and 
superior  abilities  has  conferred  upon  society.  Now  sum  up  the 
whole  cost  of  developing  and  utilizing  those  abilities  and  compare 
it  with  the  benefit  to  society.  Shall  we  retain  the  cost  or  the 
benefit?  Nay,  it  is  the  constantly  accruing  benefit  that  enables 
society  to  pay  the  cost  and  still  have  a  rich  surplus. 

Society  has  manifold  need  of  directive  power.  It  is  needed  in 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  seats.  It  is  needed  in  State, 
Church,  and  School.  It  is  needed  in  the  administration  of  finance 
and  in  the  conduct  of  social  institutions.  It  is  needed  in  the 
development  and  .application  of  art  and  science,  in  jourmalism  and 
in  literature.  We  need  inventors  and  discoverers  to  give  us  the 
best  that  nature  has  for  us ;  and  we  need  a  whole  army  of  literary 
workers  to  form  our  judgments,  guide  i)ublic  o})inion,  cultivate 
our  tastes,  and  minister  to  our  intellectufil  and  moral  \vants. 
And  when  these  needs  are  supplied,  it  is  not  merely  the  whole 
body  politic  that  is  benefited,  but  it  is  in  an  especial  manner  that 
great  majority  of  it  whicli  is  not  gifted  with  superior  abilities. 
In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  he  that  received  live  talents  and  he 
that  received  ten  eacli  returned  with  splendid  usury  the  trust 
committed  to  him  ;  while  he  that  r(*ceived  the  one  talent  could  do 
nothing  but  bury  it  in  the  earth  and  stand  and  fold  his  arms. 
What  would  he  have  done  and  what  would  have  been  done  for 
him  under  competent  directive  power?  “  Education  is  growth,  and 
develops  a  force  that  presses  outward,  ever  enlarging  its  sphere, 
until  it  pervades  all  the  region  of  thought  and  carries  its  inquisi¬ 
tions  into  every  field  of  enterprise  and  8])eculation.  It  does  not 
unify,  but  diversifies  our  ideas,  sentiments,  and  convictions.  To 
teach  men  to  think  alike  is  compression.  To  teach  men  to  think 
apart  is  expansion.  The  force  of  education  is  not  conservative ; 
it  is  radical.”  * 

Henius  and  superior  natural  abilities  are  the  inheiitance  of 

*  Allen  Andrews. 
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coinparatively  few.  Kicli  indeed  is  lluit  State  which  lias  the 
largest  endowment  of  them,  for  it  has  the  inime  elements  of 
greatest  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  strength.  We  cannot  } 

create  them,  but  we  can  develop,  train,  and  utilize  them  to  the  | 

maximum  of  their  potential,  and  we  (iaii  create  an  hereditary  ten-  ! 

dency  to  the  transmission  of  them.  Any  loss  of  superior  natural 
ability  through  lack  of  the  jiroper  development  or  training  is  a  I 

loss  of  wealth  and  power  to  a  community.  But  great  natural  | 

abilities  are  the  rare  inheritance  of  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  the 
poor  (or  those  who  would  lie  unable  to  jiay  for  higher  education) 
in  every  State  always  constitute  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
people  ;  and,  what  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection,  the  rich  lack 
the  spur  of  necessity,  which  is  the  proverbial  mother  of  invention. 
That  a  “government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  hy  the 
people  ”  should  be  without  the  public  high  school,  and  should 
look  for  its  manifold  directive  power  to  chance  and  that  (junta  of  I 
superior  natural  ahilities  furnished  by  a  small  rich  minority  is  a 
paradox  reaching  the  climax  of  folly  and  the  eclij)se  of  reason.  j 

Whither,  then,  can  the  State  or  society  look  for  directive  j)ower  * 

but  to  its  j)ublic  high  school,  college,  or  university  ?  It  is  need-  ! 
less  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  of  individual  directive  power,  i 
The  total  directive  |)ower  of  society  is  always  a  whole  greater  ^ 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  Vet  in  times  when  j)hysical  strength  I 
in  battle  counted  much  more  than  at  j)resent,  the  directive  power 
of  Regulus  was  rated  at  a  thousand  common  soldiers.  Newton 
gave  a  new  basis  to  the  solar  system  and  a  sure  foundation  to  the  j 
nautical  almanac.  One  electric  arc  light  may  be  ecjual  to  six  [ 
thousand  candle-power.  At  one  electric  touch  the  earth  contracts 
her  ancient  dimensions  and  New  York  confers  with  London  at 
call,  London  with  (\ilcutta.  'Lhe  Psalm  of  Life  is  a  ](erj)etual  ' 
soul-building  homily  radiant  with  heavenly  j)hilanthroj)y.  The  j 
disciwery  of  electric  welding  during  the  j)resent  year  by  Prof.  | 
Elihu  Thomson,  a  graduate  of  a  j)ublic  high  school,  will,  it  is  i 
estimated,  save  in  time  and  material  millions  of  dollars  annually;  j 
and  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  native  it  will  certainly  save  in 

the  same  way  an  annual  sum  far  greater  than  that  aj)j)roj)riated 

to  the  high  school  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus.  The  military  and 
naval  academies  of  our  country  furnish  additional  illustration  of 
the  value  of  directive  power  and  of  its  benefit  to  the  State.  The  I 
cadets,  admitted  on  tests  and  subjected  to  wholesome  mental  I 
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strain  and  discipline,  are  tlie  foster-sons  of  the  government.  For 
their  costly  maintenance  and  education  the  State  expects  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Is  tliis  cost  a  giatuity?  With  wliat  golden  usury  it  is 
returned  let  liUndy's  lame  and  the  Constitution  and  the  Kear- 
sarge  bear  witness ;  let  the  fate  averted  at  Gettysburg  bear  wit¬ 
ness  ;  let  Appomattox  Court  Mouse  bear  witness,  while  it  twines 
the  olive-branch  around  the  laureled  fasces. 

The  public  high  school  thus  stands  on  sidid  ground  and  be¬ 
comes  an  essential  part  of  the  social  structure.  It  is  not  merely 
an  essential  part,  but  it  is  the  essential  part  which  originates, 
moves,  and  directs  all  the  other  j)arts.  It  is  the  eye  and  senso- 
rium  of  the  body  politic  and  the  State’s  j)erpetual  policy  of  insur¬ 
ance.  The  money  a[)propriated  for  its  support  is  not  a  gratuity, 
but  a  public  investment  which  elevates  and  enriches  society  and 
makes  the  intellectual  greatness  and  the  material  strength  of  States. 

The  argument  which  thus  necessitates  the  public  high  school 
also  prescribes  its  character.  Consider  tlie  word  high  in  this  con¬ 
nection  ;  emphasi/.e  it  a  little  ;  give  it  voice  and  a  tongue  and  it 
will  speak  eloquently.  In  order  that  the  resources  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  science  may  be  realized  in  ever  fresh  benefit  to  society, 
their  underlying  principles  must  be  explored  to  their  farthest  lim¬ 
its.  E([uipment,  appliances,  and  corps  should  be  thorough  and 
complete,  and  instruction  in  principles  sufliciently  extensive  to 
lead  the  student  np  to  original  research.  Mediocrity  in  these 
respects  is  mental  stagnation  ;  inferiority,  intellectual  starvation 
and  death.  Preparation  for  college  or  any  other  private  institu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  necessary  function  of  the  j)uhlic  high  school,  which 
should  either  be  in  itself,  or  cnlminate  in,  a  state  university. 
Tliis  ideal  public  high  school  has  already  been  realized  in  several 
parts  of  our  country,  and  reveals  the  destined  trend  in  which  all 
our  educational  lines  are  surely  moving  to  convergence. 

The  existence  of  private  liigh  schools,  colleges,  and  univereities 
cannot  remove  public  responsibility.  These  supplement,  in  some 
degree,  state  delinquency,  and  have  in  the  past  furnished  con¬ 
siderable  directive  power.  But  they  are  institutions  for  a  small 
rich  minority,  and  the  sum  annually  paid  for  higher  education  in 
them  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  that  education  in 
developing  and  utilizing  great  natural  abilities.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  are  speaking  for  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.” 
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Notwitli.standing  the  directness  of  the  reasoning  which  thus 
constitutes  the  public  high  school  an  important  part  of  the  Ixaly 
politic,  a  few  objections  to  it  are  still  urged.  Of  these  some  are 
trivial,  some  specious,  but  none  of  them  true.  The  rich  man 
without  children,  or  sending  them  to  private  institutions,  objects 
to  paying  the  high  school  tax  because  he  does  not  directly 
participate  in  the  benefit.  O  for  Menenius  Agrippa  to  relate 
again,  as  once  at  the  Sacred  Mount,  the  fable  of  The  Belly  ami 
the  Members.  For,  dullard  that  he  is,  this  rich  man  must  then 
either  consent,  or  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  for  street-lighting  l)ecanse 
a  public  lamp  has  not  l)een  placed  before  his  own  door,  or  the 
poor  tax,  because  none  of  his  family  is  in  the  poorhouse.  'I'his 
rich  man  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  remaining  objections  may  all  be  classed  together  as  those 
resulting  from  so-called  over-education.  These  are  the  most 
specious  and  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  are  urged  by 
respectable  journals  and  newspapers.  The  crying  evils  of  this 
over-education  are  all  summed  uj)  in  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  our  most  influential  journals :  the  students  in  our  public 
high  schools  are  “aiming  at  something  l)eyond  and  above  their 
social  rank  and  condition.”  Do  you,  Mr.  Editor,  really  need  to 
be  informed  that  the  object  of  the  most  rational  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  develop  and  utilize  to  their  maximum  all  the  child’s 
inherited  abilities?  Or  is  it  for  you  to  tell  us,  contrary  to  reason, 
just  how  much  of  his  abilities  it  will  be  best  to  develop  and  util¬ 
ize?  Do  you,  an  expounder  of  democratic  principles,  need  to  l»e 
told  that  it  is  the  freeman’s  inalienable  right  to  do  that  work  in 
society  to  which  his  conspicuous  titness  is  his  best  title  ?  Or  do 
you  mean  that  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  be  too  skillful  a  machin¬ 
ist,  too  able  an  engineer,  or  perhaps  too  clever  an  editor?  But, 
pardon  us,  Mr.  Editor;  we  mistake  your  meaning.  You  mean 
that  by  some  hook  or  crook  society  may  appoint  the  graduate  to 
some  field  of  labor  for  which  he  is  not  qualified.  That  would 
indeed  be  a  serious  blunder ;  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  soci¬ 
ety  committing  it.  Now  listen  to  us,  Mr.  Editor,  while  we 
address  the  same  students :  “  Young  men,  it  is  a  praisewortliy 
ambition  in  you  to  l)e  aiming  to  better  your  condition.  Strive  to 
develop  and  utilize  all  your  inherited  abilities.  Society  has  a  just 
right  to  expect  this  of  you.  Conspicuous  fitness  is  the  American 
citizen’s  only  title  to  superiority.  Let  great  examples  stimulate 
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your  activity.  Recall  the  big-hearted  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter, 
whose  pen  gave  the  whole  country  freedom;  and  the  silent  (Irant, 
the  tanner,  whose  sword  gave  it  peace.”  Is  there  any  deinagog- 
ism  in  this,  Mr.  Editor  ? 

From  the  reasoning  which  necessitates  the  public  high  school 
and  determines  its  relation  to  the  body  politic  we  are  enabled  to 
deduce,  as  natural  and  easy  corollaries,  its  functions,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  should  be  performed.  The  State  recognizes  that 
all  its  directive  power  must  be  selected  from  those  of  its  citizens 
having  the  best  natural  abilities  according  to  their  conspicuous 
fitness,  and  that,  as  it  is  the  developing  and  utilizing  power  of 
higher  education  which  gives  to  directive  power  its  greatest  value 
and  efficiency,  it  can  look  with  confidence  and  justice  for  this 
higher  education  only  to  its  public  high  school  or  state  university. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  chief  function  of  the  public  high 
school  is  to  furnish  the  State  with  the  directive  power  necessary 
tor  its  political  and  social  well-being. 

A  secondary  function  of  the  high  school  in  each  State  or  sub¬ 
division  of  it  must  necessarily  be  tQstimulate  into  greater  activity 
and  keener  competition  all  the  lowerV:hools,  and  to  act  as  a  radi¬ 
ating  center  of  thought  and  mental  activity,  and  thus  to  elevate 
and  refine  the  general  tone  of  the  community.  For  “  the  force  of 
education  is  centrifugal.”  The  location  of  the  school  should 
always  be  near  the  source  of  largest  supply,  or  in  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  The  exclusion  of  everything  partisan  or  sectarian  from 
the  course  of  study  tends  to  develop  a  character  without  preju¬ 
dice  or  bias,  and  free  intercourse  on  a  plane  of  entire  equality  gives 
to  that  character  a  breadth  and  homogeneousness  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  our  government  ([uite  unattainable  in  private  institu¬ 
tions,  where  the  j)ride  of  wealth  and  social  distinctions  based 
thereon  too  often  build  around  tliemselves  a  narrowing  wall  of 
exclusiveness. 

The  doors  of  the  public  high  school  are  open  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  State  does  not  care  whether  A  or  li  is  to  be  admitted. 
Its  purpose  is  that  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  shall  be  the  best 
fitted  to  Ik*  admitted.  Conspicuous  fitness. is  the  only  title  to 
admission,  and  this  fitness  must  be  deteriijiiied  by  competitive 
examination.  The  quota  system  of  admission  is  wholly  illogical 
and  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  functions  of  the  school. 
Socrates  justly  ridiculed  the  Athenians  for  choosing  some  of  their 
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public  ofliceis  by  lot.  Promotion  in  the  school  should  be  deter-  \ 
mined  by  the  same  criterion.  Tests  should  increase  in  severity  I 
with  the  progress  of  the  course.  Wholesome  mental  strain  sus-  ; 
tained  by  wholesome  exercise  is  a  wholesome  hygiene.  When  the  ! 
limit  of  caj)acity  in  any  case  is  reached,  a  vacancy  should  be 
declared.  Limit  of  capacity  is  a  safe  indication  of  limit  of  fit¬ 
ness.  The  public  high  school  is  neither  a  reformatory  nor  an  asy-  ; 
lum  for  feebleness.  The  State  builds  its  greatest  expectations  on 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  ’ 

The  curriculum  or  course  of  study  should  connect  closely  with 
the  studies  of  the  next  lower  schools.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  The  educative  process  is  a  succession  of  ascending 
steps  connected  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

“  Fi’oin  nature’s  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth  or  ten-thousandth  breaks  the  chain  alike.” 

Until  within  recent  years  higher  institutions  of  learning  had  a  j 
single  undivided  curriculum,  in  which  the  classics  and  the  human¬ 
ities  played  a  dominating  part.  These  served  mankind  long  and 
well.  But  an  evolution  was  in  progress  mightier  than  classie  veto 
or  })apal  bull  or  warning  voice  of  Cassandra.  The  latent  forces  of  ^ 
material  nature  began  to  be  utilized,  and  science  clamored  for  I 
recognition.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Science  thrust  and  the  - 
classics  parried,  and  the  issue  .seemed  doubtful,  until  science,  I 
opening  its  subterranean  and  celestial  armories  stored  with  won¬ 
drous  wealth  and  power,  led  its  Titan  forces,  steam,  heat,  light, 
electricity',  geology',  and  the  wonder-working  analyses  of  chemis¬ 
try  into  the  field  and  drove  the  classics  and  the  humanities  from  | 
more  than  half  the  educational  arena.  Then  they'  compromised,  ^ 
joined  hands,  and  divided  all  mastery  between  them.  'Fo  science 
fell  directive  power  over  matter ;  to  the  classics  and  the  humani¬ 
ties,  din*ctive  power  over  mind.  Thus,  directive  power  is 
utilized 

On  the  Mateioal  Side,  in  mining.  And  on  the  Human  Side,  in  law 
metallurgy,  engineering,  architect-  and  legislation,  judicature,  politics, 
ure,  8hi|)-building,  applied  cheinis-  police,  sociology,  journalism,  liter- 
try,  applied  jdiysics,  manifold  man-  ature,  theology,  painting,  sculpture, 
ufacture,  applied  mechanics,  etc.  music,  oratory,  etc. 

Hence  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  now  divide  the 
curriculum  into  two  main  blanches,  which  mav  be  called  scientific 
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and  literary.  There  is,  of  course,  even  in  the  highest  university 
coui'ses,  a  freciiient  overla})ping  of  these  branches,  and  each 
becomes  contributory  to  the  other.  Tliis  division  of  the  course 
became  a  necessity  resulting  both  from  the  vastness  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  field  and  the  utility  of  the  economic  principle  of  divis¬ 
ion  of  labor.  The  field  demands  almost  infinite  energies  ;  yet,  by 
the  distribution  of  finite  energies  to  its  several  parts,  this  almost 
infinite  demand  is  readily  supplied.  It  is  better  to  know  every¬ 
thing  of  .something  than  something  of  everything. 

At  what  point  in  the  eurriculum  of  the  public  high  school  this 
division  may  l)e  safely  made  de})ends  upon  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  requisites  for  admission.  The  average  stage  of  prepa¬ 
ration  attained  in  our  public  grammar  schools  makes  necessary  a 
common  curriculum  for  some  time  after  admission,  and  for  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons.  Some  studies  have  a  high  disciplinary  value,  some  a 
high  culture  value,  and  some  have  both.  For  example,  higher 
mathematics,  aside  from  high  scientific  value,  has  also  a  high  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  ;  language  studies,  literature,  and  history  have  a 
high  culture  value  ;  and  the  study  of  a  cultivated  language  not 
vernacular  has  both  a  high  discii)linary  and  a  high  culture  value. 
Such  studies  give  roundness,  fullness,  and  symmetry  to  mental 
development,  and  avert  that  one-sidedness  which  results  from  the 
pursuit  of  special  courses  without  due  preparation  for  them.  We 
do  not  mean  that  all  such  studies  are  necessary.  We  believe  that 
in  a  curriculum  of  four  yeans,  common  studies  for  the  first  two 
years  would  be  ample  prei>aration  for  special  scientific  and  literaiy 
courses.  The  arrangement  of  curricula  for  the  latter  courses  ]>ie- 
sents  little  difticult}^  and  the  only  limitation  in  it  is  the  elennoit 
of  time. 

There  aie  sometimes  taught  in  public  high  schools  subjects 
which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  end  in  view.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  are  book-kee])ing,  ty})e-writing,  phonography,  .sewing,  and 
cooking.  The  criterion  of  fitness  in  any  subject  to  be  a  branch 
of  instruction  is  extensive  ap})lication  of  principle  and  prospect¬ 
ive  benefit  to  society.  Benefit  that  remains  wholly  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  individual  interests  can  found  no  claim  to  })ublic  recog¬ 
nition.  Judged  by  this  criterion,  how  can  any  of  these  subjects 
be  justified  ?  The  mathematical  principles  of  book-keeping  are 
taught  in  arithmetic,  and  balancing  accounts  may  very  properly 
be  taught  as  a  practical  application  of  them.  Type-writing  and 
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phonography  are  manual  operations  involving  no  principle  what¬ 
ever,  and  have  just  the  same  title  to  public  recognition  as  shoe¬ 
making  and  tailoring.  The  henetit  remains  wholly  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Sewing  and  cooking  can  be  justitied  as  branches  of 
instruction  only  on  the  ground  that  those  who  are  taught  will 
either  sew  and  cook  or  teach  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  public, 
and  that  society  will  l)e  benefited  thereby.  The  normal  school  is 
justified  as  a  public  institution  soleh’  on  the  ground  that  its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

And  now  in  conclusion.  I  he  scientitic  movement  before  men¬ 
tioned  advanced  with  ever-widening  How.  Matter,  material  force, 
and  mechanism  became  the  ruling  deities.  They  o})en  vishis 
richer  than  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind.  Their  products 
choke  the  avenues  of  trade  and  line  all  the  ways  of  commerce. 
The  prospect  of  riches  stimulates  every  activity.  'I'lie  altars  of 
M  ammon  smoke  with  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  and  too  often  the  sole 
object  of  our  vows  is  the  golden  though  fatal  gift  of  Midas. 
Money  is  at  last  our  supreme  good,  because  in  it  we  have  found 
the  measure  of  a  man,  the  next  of  kin  to  heaven.  “  In  fact,  if 
we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that  this  faith  in  mechanism  has 
now  struck  its  roots  deep  into  man’s  most  intimate,  primary 
sources  of  conviction  ;  and  is  thence  sending  up,  over  his  whole 
life  and  activity,  innumerable  stems,  fruit-bearing  and  j»oison- 
bearing.  The  truth  is,  men  have  lost  their  Ixdief  in  the  invisible, 
and  believe  and  hope  and  work  only  in  the  visible  :  or,  to  si»eak  it 
in  other  words,  this  is  not  a  religious  age.  Only  the  material,  the 
immediately  practical,  not  the  <livine  and  s})iritual,  is  important  to 
us.  The  infinite,  absolute  character  of  virtue  has  passed  into  a 
finite,  conditional  one  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  worship  of  the  beautiful 
and  good,  but  a  calculation  of  the  profitable.”  ^ 

Against  these  poison-bearing  stems  and*  against  a  tendency  so 
materialistic  our  methods  in  scientitic  training  should  provide 
some  i»reservative.  The  neglect  of  pure  culture  studies,  —  the 
neglect  of  the  humanities,  —  especially  the  neglect  of  them  in 
scientific  education,  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  much  of 
our  materialism.  Education  means  vastly  more  than  a  mere 
whetting  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  it  also  means  sj)iritual 
growth,  a  sensitizing  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  the  molding  of 
character  for  manhood.  But  let  us  not  therefore  undervalue 

*  T)ioinai4  Carlyle,  In  Sltrns  of  the  Tiniesi. 
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science  aiul  its  golden  freightage  of  blessing.  “  Science  is  noble 
and  good,  l)ut  the  progress  of  the  soul  is  better.  Genius  is  a  bird 
of  morning,  and  its  song  is  always  the  exponent  of  the  most 
recent  pulse  of  buman  passion,  buman  knowledge  of  beauty, 
human  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  The 
rocks  may  give  up  the  last  secret  of  their  hearts ;  the  sea,  too, 
may  disgorge  its  treastires  :  but  at  last  it  is  the  soul  of  man  that 
is  the  poet's  held  of  study  —  the  soul  that  walked  with  God  upon 
chaos  in  the  dark  houi-  before  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  soul  that 
still  walks  with  him  as  the  morning  twilight  slowly  broadens  into 
perfect  day.” 

Mere  science,  witlnmt  cultivation  on  the  human,  the  moral,  and 
the  spiritual  side,  is  apt  to  be  unimpassioned,  unimjwessive,  and 
unimaginative.  No  mere  science  ever  writes  poetry,  and  no 
pathos  heaves  the  diaphragm  of  the  phonograph.  Let  not  science 
l)e  made  ignoble  b}-  the  clod  of  materialism.  Let  it  roam  the 
macrocosm  in  full  sympathy  with  the  microcosm.  While  it  finds 
melody  only  in  sonorous  vibrations,  still  let  the  golden  planets, 
beating  against  the  tides  of  ether,  peal  out  to  fancy's  ear  ethereal 
chimes;  and  while  it  sees  the  birth  of  dewy  morning  only  in 
luminous  undulations,  still  let  its  eye  of  poesy  behold  the  steeds 
of  Aurora,  breaking  from  the  barriers  of  night, 

“  arise, 

And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosened  manes, 

And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire.” 

Maurice  Thomprion,  In  Birds  of  the  Kocka. 


MichKiAN  Univeksity  has  received  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  !5<15r),00<)  in  the  past  two  yeers.  Of  the  1,400  students 
President  Angell  finds  that  the  parents  of  002  were  farmers;  171, 
merchants ;  00,  hiwyers ;  80,  physicians ;  52,  manufacturers ;  54, 
mechanics;  and  51,  clergymen,  lie  estimates  that  as  many  as 
forty-five  iter  cent,  belonged  to  the  class  who  gained  their  living 
by  manual  toil. 
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QUERY:  FROM  SCIENCE  TO  NESCIENCE,  VICE 
VERSA,  OR  BOTH? 

BV  PHOK.  CHARLES  E.  LOVVREY,  PII.D. 


Apropos  Mr.  Hinsdale’s  interpretation  and  criticism  of 
Prof.  William  H.  Payne's  essay,  “  Pioceedin_i]f  from  the 
Known  to  the  rnknown,”  in  the  May  Education. 

Genesis  implies  becoming ;  becoming  is  proceeding.  Is  proces¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ?  'Fins  deline¬ 
ation  is  not  of  knowledge  itself,  but  is  simply  a  descrij)tion,  or 
science.,  of  the  process  of  knowing.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that 
known  and  unknown  are  relative  terms,  interchangeable,  and  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  contrasted  states  of  consciousness  both 
human  and  divine,  according  to  our  conception  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  and  our  explanation  of  its  supreme  ]>urpose. 

Many  failing  to  recognize  the  organic  unity  of  all  things,  we 
have  partial  wholes  and  wordy  argument  among  tlie  memlM*rs  for 
the  place  of  honor.  Whereas  the  vital  process  of  knowing,  like 
knowledge  itself,  of  which  it  is  a  living  part,  is  spiritual,  and 
recognizes  no  absolute  distinction  of  known  and  unknown. 

Tliese  terms  arise  when  consciousness,  for  purposes  of  self-study, 
analyzes  itself,  so  to  speak,  into  its  elements,  events  in  time  and 
objects  in  sj)ace,  thus  creating  a  within  and  a  without.  Under  this 
analytical  phase  relations  are  not  grasped  in  their  entirety,  hut 
conditionally,  giving  rise  to  the  various  stages  of  history  and  sci¬ 
ence  as  interpreted  successively  by  consciousness.  These  stages 
of  a  consciousness  subject  to  normal  self-limitations  of  known  and 
unknown,  when  contrasted,  unfold  on  the  one  hand  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mental  evolution,  and  on  the  other,  those  of  physical 
evolution.  There  are  all  degrees  of  growth,  from  sensation  to 
self-consciousness  —  the  study  of  the  subject.  There  are  all 
phases  of  special  relation,  inorganic  and  organic,  from  })rimeval 
chaos  to  man  —  the  study  of  tlie  object.  Subject-object  makes 
this  study  at  pleasure,  and  whichsoever  factor  is  held  in  abeyance, 
it  is  so  held  conditionally,  that  its  other  may  be  known  more  spe- 
citically  by  contrast.  Spirit,  or  subject-object,  however,  submits 
to  time  and  s})ace  only  that  these  latter  may  be  decisive  and 
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instrumental  in  the  spirit’s  final  judgment  of  self.  Spirit,  in 
other  words,  is  an  Alpha  and  Omega  energ}' ;  it  commands  both 
time  and  space  relations,  it  wills  at  pleasure  whether  subjective  or 
objective  shall  rule  conditionally  as  primal  genesis,  whether  it 
shall  look  upon  the  procession  from  known  to  unknown,  or  vice 
verm.  The  precedence  is  not  a  matter  determined  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  truth,  but  relative  to  the  will  of  sjnrit. 

Take,  now,  any  description  of  genesis  for  example,  and  there 
will  be  found  a  constant  surreptitious  insertion  of  elements  at 
each  moment  or  stage  of  the  growth.  This  is  the  common  result 
of  all  attempts  to  make  the  part  stand  for  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  a  ])art.  'Fhe  very  neglect  brings  the  other  part  to  the  attention 
of  consciousness.  Posit  spirit  as  object  and  pursue  the  full  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  object,  and  consciousness  makes  the  deliverance 
that  the  final  truth  of  object  is  subject.  By  a  similar  trial  with 
subject,  the  subject  becomes  object.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  this 
double  investigation  that  spirit  returns  home  from  its  study  jubi¬ 
lant  with  victory  and  the  possession  of  the  world  of  persons  and 
things.  So  much  in  brief  for  our  point  of  criticism. 

So  long  as  Pestalozzi  played  with  children  —  and  he  was  never 
a  success  at  anything  else  — these  children  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  self-differentiation;  they  had  not  yet  begun  the  processes 
by  which  spirit  becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  such.  This  recrea¬ 
tion  of  his  with  the  child  was  merely  the  reflex  action  of  uncon¬ 
scious  spirit  upon  unconscious  spirit.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  was  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  For  no  attempt  at  mas¬ 
tery  was  thought  of ;  simply  the  attention  of  the  child  was  called 
to  the  truth  that  it  had  the  power  to  objectify  if  it  chose.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  final  purpose  of  all  attentive 
inquiry,  even  this  first  step  out  of  spirit-land  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  passage  from  unconscious  faith  to  explicit  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  unknowable  things,  that  picture  of  spirit  as  a  mere 
chaos  of  faculties  is  certainly  supreme,  far  more  so  than  that 
phase  which  has  discovered  in  part  its  power  of  generalization, 
riie  unconscious  freedom  of  the  first  condition,  however,  may 
seem  to  the  later  conscious  restraint  as  known  to  unknown  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  observer,  while  to  the  personality  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  from  unknown  to  partially  comj)rehended  truth,  with 
a  consciousness  that  the  present  is  yet  incomplete,  —  hence  the 
restraint. 
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We  say  “  proceeding  from  tlie  unknown  to  the  known,”  conse¬ 
quently,  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  final  self-knowledge  of 
spirit.  Of  this,  all  imperfect  insights  are  outlines,  knowahle  only 
as  they  participate  in  this  absolute  truth.  Since  this  final  truth  is 
inclusive  of  all  things,  and  yet  at  the  same  moment  coincident 
with  absolute  self-knowledge,  the  proceeding  has  been  of  self,  for 
self,  from  the  unknown  to  the  known. 

We  cannot  understand  a  child,  because  there  is  very  little  to 
understand.  We  do  regard  the  child,  however,  as  potentially  all 
things  ;  hence  the  office  of  the  teacher  and  his  power  to  change 
nescience  to  science.  Hut  children  do  not  grasj)  the  fulness  of 
the  teacher's  whole.  It  is  child-science  to  grasp  spiritual  outlines. 
The  faith  of  the  child,  too,  is  based  upon  its  own  activity ;  this 
outline  reflects  its  own  personal  experience.  And  so  of  the 
acceptance  of  government,  system,  and  creed  by  children,  they  do 
not  stultify  their  experience.  These  authoritative  spiritual  forces 
are  not  the  external  manifestations  to  which  they  give  rise,  but  are 
the  living  products  of  the  highest  personality  ;  and  children  give 
ear  as  do  wiser  people,  save  in  degree,  to  these  reflections  of  their 
personality. 

That  they  are  sometimes  inclined  later  to  reject  these  authori¬ 
ties  is  proof  simply  that,  with  their  own  growth,  they  have  failed 
of  that  necessary  duty,  a  re-interpretation  of  their  authorities  and 
creeds ;  they  assume  that  their  first  interjnetation  is  conqilete  and 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  authority,  whereas  it  is  only  a  [lartial 
outline,  which  now  fails  to  satisfy  ;  a  careful  reexamination  always 
results  in  added  light  and  a  respect  commensurate  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  growth  and  the  thought  j)articipation  of  the  individual. 

(In  the  other  hand,  it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  words  of  a  teacher  by.  the  child  is  by'  no  means 
l)roof  that  even  this  outline  of  intellectual  mastery  has  been 
incited  in  the  puj)il.  (\iiiosity  is  always  strong.  Aflirmation  of 
intelligence  fre(iuently  means  merely :  “  I  see  something  and  am 
inquisitive ;  go  on.” 

The  presentation  of  objects  already  familiar  in  other  relations, 
taken  out  of  their  surroundings  to  do  service  in  a  new  connec¬ 
tion,  may  have  apparently  a  happy  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  child  ;  hut  a  few  experiments  are  likely  to  prove 
tins  stir  as  simply  the  above-mentioned  “  I  see  and  am  curious  to 
know  how  you  (not  I )  are  going  to  use  this  object  to  illustrate 
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that.”  It  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  events,  not  their  obvi¬ 
ous  connection  ;  and  the  resultant  phenomenon  is  surprise. 

Such  apparently  incongruous  and  unexpected  combinations  of 
elements  are  the  basis  of  wit  and  humor.  As  pastimes,  no  exer¬ 
cises  could  be  more  enjoyable  or  restful.  Too  frequent  repetition 
of  these  occurrences  tends  to  a  dislike  for  mental  effort,  however. 
The  curiosity  shop  of  the  object  teacher  may  be  filled  with  things 
whose  outlines  and  purpose  may  be  quite  familiar,  in  their  normal 
environment,  to  the  pupil.  But  out  of  place,  it  requires  consider¬ 
able  mental  mastery  of  the  thought  purpose  of  the  object  to  con¬ 
nect  it  intellectually  with  an  entirely  new,  and  frequently  not 
too  obvious,  set  of  relations.  The  more  general  fact  is  that,  while 
this  may  be  accomplished  in  an  indifferent  Wtay  by  the  teacher 
himself,  the  pupils  simply  carry  away  a  mental  picture  of  the 
object  and  its  new  environment,  without  any  deeper  thought  of 
their  connection.  They  can  remember  and  reproduce,  but  can  not 
and  do  not  desire  to  explain.  By  such  processes  they  may  be¬ 
come  skillful  imitators,  but  never  original  masters.  It  trains  to 
an  arbitrary  reproduction  of  any  combination  whatsoever,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  final  ])urpose  of  the  same.  A  multitude  of  incongru¬ 
ous  objects,  however  familiar  in  other  connections,  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  orderly  mental  digestion.  A  complexity  that  often  taxes 
the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  certainly,  if  properly  understood, 
not  merely  a  harder  task,  hut,  in  fact,  a  veritable  paradox  for  the 
impromptu  comj)any  of  guessers.  That  the  exercises  are  usually 
no  task  whatever,  hut  merely  an  enjoyable  entertainment,  proves 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  those  who  imagine  they  have 
accomplished  thereby  a  great  saving  of  mental  exertion  for  the 
child  merely  as  the  result  of  methoiU  with  no  corresjionding  loss 
of  intellectual  discii)line  and  insight. 

All  these  wonderful  results  are  attributed  to  the  maxim  of  the 
oracular  Pestaloz/.i :  From  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Po.ssibly 
the  author  did  mean  the  very  trite  rule  of  conduct,  teach  a  child 
what  he  can  gra^p,  but  we  fancy  not.  At  least  disciples  neither 
interpret  nor  practice  as  if  this  were  the  whole  content  of  the 
expression,  and  the  critic  must  guard  against  all  possible  i)erver- 
sion  of  the  expression. 

Those  who  make  an  abuse  of  object  -  teaching  subvert  this 
maxim,  and  quote  it  to  an  ignorant  populace  in  support  of  their 
vicious  methods.  In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they 
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deprecate  the  absurd  educational  methods  of  the  j)ast  and  predict 
the  departure  of  the  disciplines  of  the  ages  in  the  interests  of  the 
more  pleasant  and  useful  mastery  of  the  practical.  All  this  seems 
very  plausible  to  those  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  men¬ 
tal  development. 

In  education  we  seek  the  development  of  the  whole  man  and 
the  consequent  mastery  of  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  universe 
as  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  rational  freedom.  Thus  only 
is  man  fully  equipped  for  the  practical  missions  of  life. 

But  that  is  a  common  mistake  of  sensationalism  which  believes 
recognition  of  an  object  through  the  senses  to  be  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  same.  And  then  because  the  power  of  observation  is 
an  art  easily  acquired,  especially  by  a  mind  that  is  not  befogged  i 
with  any  mental  problems,  the  conclusion  is  hastil}-  reached  that  j 
this  method  is  none  other  than  a  sliort  road  to  the  possession  of 
all  useful  knowledge. 

The  fact  is  that  the  supposed  abstruse  mental  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  exercise  of  memory,  the  acipiisition  of  language, 
and  the  manij)ulation  of  the  mathematical  concepts  are  outlines 
of  truth  much  simpler  and  much  more  easily  grasped  as  real 
knowledge  by  child -mind  than  the  crude,  complex  objects  of 
nature. 

As  only  the  mental  discipline  of  the  child  is  rellected  in  its 
grasp  of  any  material  object,  it  is  folly  to  expect  to  instill  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  that  object  before  the  mental  discipline  is  well 
advanced  and  the  child’s  experience  has  assumed  some  breadth  of 
content.  Nor  does  it  betoken  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  this 
and  that  object  that  the  child-knowledge  fails  of  the  more  copious 
expression  of  those  of  riper  years.  Before  the  crude  object  of 
nature  can  be  identified  with  the  thought  of  the  same  and  thus  i 
be  incorporated  in  the  spirit  of  the  child,  not  only  must  it  be 
clearly  discerned  as  a  legitimate  unit,  but  it  must  be  differentiated  j 
from  the  several  objects  of  the  comjdex  juxtaposition.  This  ■ 
problem  causes  hesitation,  requires  mental  effort  of  a  high  order,  | 
but  in  its  final  outcome  is  rationally  solved.  j 

Quite  otherwise^ in  our  judgment  ^he  adept  in  the  things  of  / 
sense  knows  objects.  We  doubt  it  in  the  most  favored  cases  of 
supposed  precocity  he  has  more  than  copied  in  the  sense  imagina¬ 
tion  the  whole  complex  picture :  he  merely  imitates  accurately  j 
from  practice  this  concrete  of  nature ;  he  cannot  rise  above  | 
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nature.  Nature,  too,  is  largely  a  blind  objective  force,  containing 
little  of  design  or  end. 

There  comes  a  status  of  develo])ment  when  all  our  thinking 
must  be  identified  with  practical  action.  But  we  would  follow 
the  consensus- of  those  who  have  become  great  actors;  first  we 
would  be  men.  We  would  know  thought  and  action  as  essential 
factors  of  the  selfsame  spirit ;  we  would  practice  the  liberty  of 
that  art  which,  from  a  consciousne.ss  of  the  relation  it  l)ears  to 
every  other  art,  never  abuses  the  harmony  of  universal  relations 
ill  the  exercise  of  its  freedom.  We  would  rather  be  son  than 
servant,  though  .servant  to  a  king. 

The  minute  and  accurate  guide-books  of  Europe,  so  completely 
artistic  that  they  serve  the  purposes  of  all,  from  the  most  schol¬ 
arly  savant  to  the  humble  commercial  traveler,  were  not  compiled 
by  the  practical  peasant  guides,  than  whom  none  has  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  every  detail  of  his  own  locality,  but  by  those 
who,  having  mastered  every  principle  of  event  and  position, 
return  to  this  practical  task  of  weaving  the  crude  materials  of  a 
thou.sand  individual  observations  and  exaggerations  in  their  due 
proportion  into  a  work  of  universal  utility  and  truth. 

So  long  as  our  so-called  educational  reformers  persist  in  pre- 
su})posing  all  objects  as  intuitively  known  by  presentation  from 
without  and  then  claim  that  these  objects  are  the  known,  and  that 
that  fuller  power  of  self  which  connects  the  object  with  its  like  is 
the  unknown,  conservative  educators  are  fully  justified  in  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  proceeding  in  knowledge  is  rather  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known,  although  these  latter  may  be  conscious  of 
the  triune  process  which,  when  properly  understood,  makes  both 
statements  under  discussion  possible,  and  both  accounts  of  the 
same  process  from  different  points  of  view. 


He  who  likes  Ijoys  has  probably  a  daily  sympathy  with  them; 
and  to  be  in  synn)athy  with  the  mind  you  propose  to  influence  is 
at  once  indispensable,  and  will  enable  you  in  a  great  degree  to 
succeed  in  influencing  it.  Thomas  Arnold. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  DICKINSON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION. 


There  is  doubtless  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  edu¬ 
cators  concerning  the  ends  wliich  the  public  schools  should 
labor  to  attain. 

Some  affirm  that  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  unless  they  have  prepared  the  children  for  their 
special  places  in  life,  or  have  trained  them  in  some  of  the  special 
applications  of  their  active  power. 

Others,  lielieving  that  in  the  general  education  of  every  child  he 
should  be  considered  an  end  unto  himself  rather  than  an  instrument 
for  the  production  of  some  end  outside  himself,  would  direct  him 
to  those  exercises  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical 
development  of  all  his  faculties.  This,  they  think,  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  direct  end  to  be  sought 
in  all  disciplinary  study. 

In  the  first  case  the  educator  would  direct  his  attention  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  to  training  his  pupil  in  some  of 
the  occujiations  of  life.  In  the  second  case  his  mind  is  fixed  on 
what  he  can  lead  his  pupil  to  become. 

On  account  of  the  existence  of  these  two  o})inions,  and  of  the 
two  plans  of  instruction  that  grow  out  of  them,  we  hear  much  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  advantages  of  practical  knowledge,  and  on  the 
other  of  the  value  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  mind. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
in  forming  ])ublic  opinion  on  educational  methods,  to  determine 
what  the  i>ublic  schools  of  the  country  should  attempt  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  their  pupils. 

This  apjiears  the  more  necessary  when  we  become  aware  that  a 
choice  of  ends  to  be  secured  by  school  life  will  determine  what 
subjects  of  study  or  occupations  shall  bt?come  the  occasions  of 
public  school  exercises. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  the  children 
for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  those  exercises  may  be 
introduced  which  will  train  them  to  some  special  employment. 
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This  would  graft  upon  our  coiumon  school  work  the  professional 
and  industrial  elements,  and  the  schools  would  be  no  longer  com¬ 
mon  schools.  The  next  generation  of  citizens  would  be  composed 
of  men  who  might  practice  and  pursue  the  trades  with  skill,  but 
all  would  be  done  with  special  reference  to  supplying  the  wants  of 
life.  That  intelligent  desire  for  a  higher  life  of  the  individual 
and  a  higher  civilization  of  the  State,  which  is  strong  in  every 
rightly  trained  mind,  would  be  obscured,  and  men  would  be  moved 
chiefly  by  the  mechanical  and  animal  principles  of  action.  But 
no  system  of  public  schools  can  be  maintained  for  private  utility 
alone.  All  social  institutions  must  be  founded  on  the  idea  of 
promoting  public  utility  also,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
system  the  public  good  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  private  ends. 

It  is  because  there  is  a  human  education  which  should  precede 
the  acquisition  of  s})ecial  professional  or  industrial  skill,  and 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  individual  above  the 
narrowing  effects  of  any  profession  or  trade  or  occupation,  and 
bring  him  to  his  special  work  with  a  trained  mind,  a  strong  will, 
and  a  manly  spirit,  that  we  may  establish  public  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  be  supported  by  a  general  tax,  and  may  gather  all  the 
children  into  them  for  a  common  course  of  study.  This  sort  of 
human  training  is  what  .lohn  Stuart  Mill  says  .every  generation 
owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth 
will  principally  de})end.  It  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of  public 
instruction  to  so  direct  the  attention  of  the  learners  to  themselves 
as  individuals,  and  to  their  relations  to  one  another  as  social 
beings  and  members  of  the  State,  that  they  will  become  true  men, 
intelligent,  loyal,  and  virtuous  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and 
public  life.  If  this  solid  foundation  can  be  established,  men 
will  turn  to  their  trades  as  branches  of  intelligence  and  not  as 
mere  trades,  and  they  will  pursue  them  with  a  conscientious 
regard  not  only  for  their  own  highest  good,  but  also  for  the 
highest  good  of  all  with  whom  they  hold  any  relations. 

Theodore  Parker  once  said  to  a  convention  of  teachers  in  his 
own  State,  that  “  to  the  instructed  man  his  trade  is  a  study,  — 
the  tools  of  his  craft  are  books,  his  farm  a  gos])el,  elo(pient  in  its 
sublime  silence  ;  his  cattle  and  his  corn  his  teachers,  the  stars 
his  guides  to  virtue  and  t(i  (lod ;  and  every  mute  and  every  living 
thing  by  shore  or  sea  a  heaven-sent  pro})het  to  refine  his  mind 
and  his  heart.” 
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The  spirit  which  the  individual  brings  from  the  public  school 
to  his  special  work  is  of  more  importance,  as  far  as  either  public 
or  private  utility  is  concerned,  than  that  sort  of  special  skill 
which  public  schools  will  ever  be  able  to  communicate.  For  this 
spirit  will  determine  the  use  he  will  make  of  his  skill  after  it 
is  acquired. 

Mill  says  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  the  disciplinary  schools  in 
making  sensible  men,  they  will  be  sure  to  make  of  themselves 
sensible  laborers  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  occupation  they 
may  choose. 

After  the  disciplinary  studies  have  bec'ii  taken,  then  the  indus¬ 
trial,  technical,  and  professional  schools  should  open  their  doors 
and  offer  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  the  advantages  of  a  special 
education. 

We  now  have  in  the  Commonwealth  such  schools  —  the  l)est 
that  human  ingenuity  and  generosity  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
establish ;  and  the  way  should  be  made  easy  to  their  instruction 
for  all  who  desire  a  technical  training.  But  these  institutions 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who  ap])ly  for  admission  to 
their  classes  shall  already  know  the  elementary  facts  of  science  — 
the  processes  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  j)articular  to  general 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  and  rules  which  govern  the  use  and 
construction  of  the  language  we  speak.  They  have  also  a  right 
to  require  of  those  who  ap{)ly  for  technical  instruction,  that 
training  of  the  faculties  which  enables  them  to  think  accurately 
and  to  behave  with  all  the  })roprieties  of  a  well-ordered  public 
and  private  life. 

It  has  been  found  that  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  preparing 
for  their  special  places  in  life  with  minds  trained  to  observe, 
to  analyze,  and  to  reason,  joined  with  that  self-control  which 
enables  one  to  turn  his  full  attention  to  whatever  he  desires  to  do, 
soon  outstrip  all  others  by  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Boys  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  university  with  credit  to  themselves  as  scholars  in  the 
branches  of  learning  pursued  in  those  institutions.  In  their 
courses  of  study  they  were  trained  to  use  their  active  power  in 
gaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  and  subjects  of 
their  thoughts.  In  this  way  they  formed  the  habit  of  accurate 
observation  for  facts,  and  of  performing  with  skill  all  those  acts 
by  which  the  mind  passes  from  individual  experiences  to  a 
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knowledge  of  general  truth.  They  left  the  university  with  that 
enthusiasm  for  practical  life  wliieh  a  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  self-activity  and  a  love  for  excellence  always  produce.  Their 
collegiate  education  had  not  made  them  shiftless  or  indolent,  or 
despisers  of  hard,  honest  labor.  Their  acquired  knowledge  had 
excited  in  them  a  love  for  more  knowledge.  The  development  of 
their  faculties  and  their  modes  of  thinking  had  created  within  them 
the  power  of  an  intelligent  and  indefinite  progress.  With  this 
general  preparation  for  any  application  of  tlie  inactive  power  they 
entered  the  mills  in  a  manufacturing  town,  to  learn  all  the  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  that  work  up  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct,  and  with  the  idea  of  some  time  becoming  the  directing  agents. 

The  most  menial  service  known  to  the  business  was  performed 
with  the  skill  which  intelligence  communicates  to  the  eye  and 
hand,  and  with  the  pleasure  which  a  foresight  of  good  results 
adds  to  even  manual  employment. 

They  were  in  actual  contact  with  that  which  they  were  to 
understand.  No  manual  exercises  disconnected  from  any  real 
material  products  were  perverting  their  j)ractice.  With  minds 
trained  to  observe  and  to  generalize  by  tlie  exercises  of  the  schools, 
now  directed  to  the  particular  operations  of  their  business,  they  at 
once  became  conscious  of  what  must  be  generally  true. 

This  power  of  generalization,  the  product  of  right  training  in 
the  elementary  and  scientific  schools,  enable<l  them  to  pass  easily 
by  all  those  who  see  only  what  is  actually  ^IP'ore  their  eyes. 

The  experiences  and  testimony  of  these  young  persons  and  of 
their  overseers  prove  that  general  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
self-control  form  the  true  basis  of  all  high  success  in  the  practical 
applications  of  active  power. 

With  this  basis  a  course  in  the  technical  schools  would  have 
given  them  a  more  direct  and  easy  way  to  experience  and  skill. 

The  term  “  practical  ”  is  sometimes  applied  to  knowledge.  This 
use  of  language  often  leads  us  into  error,  for  by  it  we  are  in  danger 
of  attributing  to  knowledge  that  which  belongs  to  power  only. 
The  most  practical  men  in  the  world  are  those  who  have  the 
largest  and  most  S3’mmetrical  develo})ment  of  their  active  power. 
A  philosophical  system  of  education,  then,  should  })rovide  for  a 
general  cultivation  of  the  individual,  as  a  human  being,  before 
his  activities  are  turned  into  an  unnatural  channel  by  the  pursuit 
of  any  trade  or  profession. 
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But  the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  public  school  any  exer¬ 
cises  that  have  for  their  immediate  end  to  train  the  children  for 
special  places  in  life  has  l^een  quite  generally  abandoned,  and  for 
two  reasons :  — 

1st.  It  has  been  discovered  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  State  has  no 
special  place  for  which  he  is  to  be  prepared,  and  to  which  he  is  to 
lie  assigned.  The  place  that  he  is  to  fill  is  to  be  determined  not 
by  the  accidents  of  birth,  of  ra{*e,  or  of  wealth,  but  by  the  (qualities 
of  his  mind  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power.  The  children  as 
they  enter  the  public  schools  do  not  bring  with  them  the  facts 
from  which  the  teachers  may  infer  what  special  instruction  the 
future  of  each  one  will  require. 

2d.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  directing  public 
instruction  towards  that  general  development  of  the  individual 
which  will  make  a  man  of  him,  and  in  accomplishing  this  end  fit 
him  to  enter  with  intelligence  iqion  any  service  to  which  his 
capacities  and  his  inclinations  may  finally  lead  him. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  any  system  of 
public  instruction  that  does  not  make  human  development,  with 
all  that  is  implied  in  it,  an  end,  is  false  in  theory  and  a  failure  in 
practice.  To  justify  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  schools  by 
a  general  tax,  there  must  be  some  common  end  which  they  are 
adapted  to  accomplish,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  considered  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  State,  d'his  is  the 
only  solid  ground  iqmn  which  the  public  school  may  rest  and 
exj)ect  public  support. 


The  true  teacher  is  free  from  any  superstitious  belief  in  any 
one  procedure  as  a  sure  specific  which  he  follows  always  in  a 
monotonous  bondage.  This  freedom  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  him 
who  is  capable  of  the  highest  method,  d'he  teacher  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  point  of  ability  in  teaching  when  he  can  make  use 
of  all  means,  from  the  loftiness  of  solemn  seriousness,  through 
smooth  statement,  to  the  play  of  jest  —  yes,  even  to  the  incentive 
of  irony,  and  to  humor.  Rosen  krans. 
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HY  JKNME  n.  LONG,  MEADVILLE,  I'A. 

ONE  of  England’s  sweetest  singers,  touched  by  the  sorrows  of 
certain  little  children,  once  sang  so  sad  a  song  that  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  women,  pausing  to  listen,  added  their  tears  to  the 
cry  of  the  children.  The  weeping  of  those  little  ones  is  no 
longer  heard ;  but  from  the  children  in  this  land  and  in  many 
lands  rises  a  sad  murmur  which  will  cease  only  with  the  sorrow 
which  it  voices. 

A  wonderful  book  has  been  written  for  the  children.  On 
every  page  of  tliat  great  book  which  we  name  Nature  is  inscribed 
some  tale  of  mystery,  of  beauty,  or  of  pathos.  Some  chapters 
have  been  written  high  among  tlie  stars ;  others  deep  within  the 
earth.  All  living  tilings  contribute  to  its  pages ;  on  every  rock 
and  pebble  is  a  marvelous  story  engraven ;  the  raindrop  and  the 
dewdrop,  the  sunbeam  and  the  restless  wind  are  fraught  with 
untold  tales.  The  little  children — to  us  another  chapter  of  the 
manuscript  —  read  with  joy  the  poems  of  truth  and  beauty  upon 
the  outspread  pages. 

Alas,  too  soon  we  are  compelling  them  to  read  the  poetry  of 
God  in  a  prose  translation  ;  in  the  school-room  we  are  substituting 
for  the  book  of  Nature  the  books  which  are  made  by  men.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  murmuring  is  heard?  It  is  as  if  we  were  substi¬ 
tuting  for  some  fine  classic,  a  translation  in  which  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  original  were  lost ;  or,  rather,  as  if,  unable  to  give 
a  complete  translation,  we  were  satisfied  with  giving  a  few  weak 
comments  upon  the  text. 

“  With  that  common,  limited  idea  of  education  which  confines 
it  to  knowledge  gained  of  books,  parents  thrust  primers  into  the 
hands  of  their  little  ones  years  too  soon,  to  their  great  injury. 
Not  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  function  of  books  is  supple¬ 
mentary  ;  that  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  knowledge  when 
direct  means  fail,  —  a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men’s 
eyes  what  you  cannot  see  for  yourself,  —  they  are  eager  to  give 
second-hand  facts  for  first-hand  facts.  Not  perceiving  that  a 
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child’s  restless  observation,  instead  of  being  ignored  or  checked, 
should  be  diligently  administered  to  and  made  as  accurate  and 
complete  as  possible,  they  insist  »»n  occupying  its  eyes  and 
tlioughts  with  things  which  arc,  for  the  time  being,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  and  repugnant.” 

I  have  quoted  from  Herbert  Spencer  on  Education.  Emerson 
had  the  same  thought  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the  schools  are 
making  us  students  of  ironh  and  not  of  thimja. 

The  true  teacher  will  bring  to  the  little  child  the  handful  of 
truth  grains  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  garnering  of  many 
centuries.  Together  they  will  carry  the  precious  seed  back  to  the 
fields  of  Nature,  knowing  that  if  truth  be  sown,  truth  may  he 
harvested,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  law,  “  As  ye  sow,  so 
shall  ye  also  reap.’’ 

For  acquiring  knowledge  from  wood  and  field  the  child  is 
already  prepared  :  he  has  the  keen  eye,  the  liglit  foot,  the  ready 
hand,  the  retimtive  mind.  For  acipiiring  knowledge  from  books, 
second-hand  facts,  a  wearisome  preparation  is  necessary,  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  pains  to  teacher  and  i)Upil.  When  linally  the  child 
has  mastered  his  first  book,  his  second,  third,  what  has  he  gained  ? 
Has  his  knowledge  been  increast*d  ?  Has  his  mind  been  strength¬ 
ened,  broadened  ?  Has  his  .soul  been  elevated  ?  A  voice  is  ever 
calling  him  back  to  the  book  of  books.  Let  him  obey  that  voice 
and  resume  the  fascinating  studies  in  which  he  was  once  so 
hai)py. 

'I'he  one  thing  necessaiw  to  In*  Icarmsl  is  hoiv  to  live,  and  to 
know  how  to  live  it  is  necessary  t»»  understand  the  human  minds 
about  us.  Hut  the  human  mind  is  dillicult  to  study;  its  pro¬ 
cesses  are  hidden,  deep.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
transcript  of  the  ideas  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  First 
Being,  and  that  the  ideas  which  are  iti  the  human  mind  are  a 
transcript  of  the  world.  If.  tlum,  the  child  study  the  world  of 
nature  and  understand  many  of  its  mysteries,  he  will  better  under¬ 
stand  the  transcrijtt,  the  human  mind. 

Lead  him  into  the  plant  world,  that  he  may  study  the  many 
varied  forms  there  [wesented.  Let  him  study  the  nettle  standing 
before  him  dark  and  forbidding;  let  him  ap[)ioach  it  boldly, 
seize  it  firmly :  its  hidden  beauties  will  be  revealed.  Let  him  con¬ 
sider  the  lily  standing  Ixifore  him,  modest,  pure  ;  let  him  md  ap¬ 
proach  it  rudely  or  allow  the  warm  breath  to  fall  ujx)!!  it,  lest  it 
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droop  and  die.  By  the  study  of  such  widely  different  forms  he 
will  better  understand  the  human  plants  of  which  some  are  net¬ 
tles,  some  lilies. 

Let  him  continue  his  studies  in  the  animal  world,  that  his  olxser- 
vation  may  be  made  accurate  and  complete,  fie  will  in  time 
better  understand  his  brother  men,  each  of  whom  has  characteris¬ 
tics  in  common  with  some  animal  Inmeath  him.  Lead  the  child 
forth  at  nioht  as  “  one  by  one  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven 
blossom  the  little  stars.”  He  cannot  comprehend  all  their  mys¬ 
teries,  but  his  soul  will  be  elevated  and  ennobled  by  gazing  at 
those  high  lights. 

Living  thus  in  constant  communion  with  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 
the  sublime,  he  will  have  the  noblest  aspirations  ;  he  will  have 
the  most  heroic  sentiments,  which  in  time  he  will  be  able  to  clothe 
in  the  most  elevated  forms.  Let  us  then  make  the  child’s  life  not 
only  noble  and  useful,  but  bright  and  happy  also,  remembering 
that  our  work  is  not  for  to-<lay  or  for  to-morrow,  but  for  many  to¬ 
morrows.  Let  us  work  with  Nature,  not  ar/ainst  her,  and  in  humility 
and  faith  intrust  the  little  ones  to  her  care,  that  it  may  be  said  of 
each  of  them,  as  was  written  by  Longfellow  of  Aga.ssiz :  — 

Nature,  tlie  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 

Sayin<r,  “  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  liath  written  for  thee. 

Foine,  wander  with  me,”  she  said, 

‘‘  Into  rc'^rions  yet  untrod. 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  Ood'* 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  INCREASED  STUDY  OF  NATURE  IN 
THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

BY  Al’UrSTA  TOVKL,  ST.  LOUIS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

TWO  potent  influences  have  caused  a  marked  cliange  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  since  some  of  us  began  our  career  as 
pupils.  These  influences  are  still  active,  and  the  changes  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  ten  years  will  probably  be  greater  than 
those  of  any  previous  decade.  The  agencies  alluded  to  are  the 
study  of  psychology  and  the  change  in  the  needs  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  labor- 
saving  inventions  that  modern  science  has  produced  and  is  still 
producing  with  such  marvelous  rapidity. 

Psychology,  though  hut  an  infant  science  as  yet,  has  established 
a  few'  principles  which  must  constitute  the  standard  by  which  the 
teacher's  work  shall  be  judged.  It  is  now  understood  that  there 
must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  instruction  to  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  methods 
suited  for  the  adult  are  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the  immature 
nature  of  the  child. 

The  habitual  student  goes  out  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
tinding  a  rare  plant  brings  it  home  and  spends  hours  in  analyzing 
and  classifying  it.  He  })icks  up  a  stone  by  the  w'^ayside  and  takes 
it  to  his  laboratory,  where  he  subjects  it  patiently  to  chemical  tests 
until  he  has  determined  to  the  fraction  of  a  grain  all  its  constit¬ 
uents.  Days  and  weeks  of  toil  are  cheerfully  spent  in  attempting 
to  persuade  nature  to  unlock  one  of  her  little  secrets.  When  he 
began  the  work  of  the  student  his  observations  and  investigations 
were  much  more  superficial,  but  they  covered  a  far  wider  field. 
He  has  been  limiting  his  w'ork,  discarding  branch  after  branch, 
throwing  out  subject  after  subject,  until  he  has  become  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  specialist.  This  process  of  elimination  and 
concentration  has  accompanied  the  increase  in  mental  growth  and 
in  confirmed  habits  of  study.  The  searching  investigator  who 
can  work  for  months  to  iliscover  some  hidden  truth  has  reached 
the  advanced  stages  of  thought. 
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The  mind  of  the  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  imperfect.  Some 
of  the  higher  powers  have  scarcely  come  into  conscious  exercise, 
and  even  those  faculties  that  are  most  active  are  weak  and  uncer¬ 
tain  compared  with  what  they  will  be.  (’oncentration  and  conti¬ 
nuity  belong  to  the  well-disciplined  mind,  hence  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  the  child. 

Will-power  and  the  ability  to  make  a  choice  from  reason  instead 
of  inclination  are  not  sufliciently  strong  to  enable  children  to 
undertake  willingly  an  unpleasant  task  for  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  in  the  future.  Judgment  and  the  power  of  endur¬ 
ance  are  greatly  lacking  in  children.  Hut  their  emotions  are 
easily  excited,  they  have  a  fair  shaie  of  curiosity,  they  are  ca])able 
of  impressions  through  the  senses,  though  reason  is  as  yet  (piite 
feeble,  and  their  imagination  is  highly  active.  Along  with  a 
lack  of  the  power  of  continuous  mental  activity  they  possess  a 
degree  of  physical  activity  and  restlessness  which  makes  it  painful 
for  them  to  remain  long  in  one  position.  Even  in  their  sleep  chil¬ 
dren  are  seldom  ([uiet  long  at  a  time. 

If  we  would  follow  the  method  of  education  which  the  growth 
of  the  mind  in  childhood  indicates  as  the  true  one,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  child’s  desire  for  variety  of  occupation,  its  need  of  fre¬ 
quent  rest,  its  love  of  those  things  that  please  the  senses,  its 
active  imagination,  the  evidence  of  which  may  be  seen  in  any 
group  of  children  at  i»lay,  its  inability,  through  lack  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  reason,  to  deal  intelligently  with  abstractions. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  plan  of  making  the  little 
folks  learn  the  characters  of  the  al[)halH‘t,  with  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  read  at  some  future  time  held  out  to  them  as  an  in¬ 
ducement,  was  the  worst  of  drudgery  and  an  outrage  uj)on  child 
nature,  but  the  revolution  is  not  yet  complete.  Save  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  there  is  still  too  much  learning  from  books 
in  all  grades  of  school  work,  while  the  illustrations  and  explana¬ 
tions  are  too  few.  We  still  lay  too  much  stress  u[)on  words  and 
make  too  little  effort  to  give  a  clear  conce})tion  to  the  mind  t)efore 
we  burden  it  with  the  word  which  stands  for  the  conception. 

The  trees,  the  birds,  the  meadows,  and  the  flowers,  —  these  are 
the  things  that  delight  the  child.  'I’lie  country  is  the  children’s  par¬ 
adise.  Every  object  in  nature  may  be  made  the  field  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  j)erceptive  and  conceptive  faculties  in  accumulating 
the  ideas  which  will  form  the  basis  for  the  exercise  for  the  reasoning 
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|M»wers  when  they  shall  have  developed.  The  subject  for  a  read-  i 
ing,  spelling,  or  composition  lesson  may  be  fonnd  in  any  of  the 
works  of  nature,  whose  wonderful  teachings  are  too  often  un¬ 
heeded.  Here  are  found  the  bright  colors  and  varied  foiins  in  i 
which  children  delight. 

The  study  of  children's  mental  reciuirements  has  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  science  lessons  into  most  of  the  grades,  hut  instead 
of  giving  science  an  hour  or  two  each  week,  it  would  he  far  better  i 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  all  the  work  in  the  lowest  grades  and  of 
a  good  deal  in  the  higher  grades.  The  time  will  come,  perhaps 
while  the  present  generation  of  teachers  have  their  l)eing,  when 
the  three  ll's  will  he  ac(iuired  incidentally,  so  to  speak,  in  the  [ 
primary  grades,  while  the  little  folks  are  s[)en(ling  their  time  in 
the  pleasurable  investigation  of  siudi  objects  in  nature  as  come  J 
within  the  scope  of  their  intelligence.  With  every  new  fact  ■ 
which  they  obtain  through  observation,  new  words  will  he  acfjuired  ^ 
and  statements  will  have  to  be  made  in  (dear  and  aj)proj)riate  : 
language.  This  is  the  best  language  lesson  we  can  give.  Every 
lesson  upon  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  mineral  will  furnish  material  for 
a  reading-le.sson,  an  exercise  in  s})(dling,  and  also  in  composition,  j 
The  number  les.sons  may  he  made  intelligible  and  interesting  by  | 
using  some  of  the  objects  which  the  (ddldren  handle  every  day  in  t 
school. 

'Fhe  importance  of  reading  and  writing  is  evident  to  the  teacher,  j 
hut  not  so  t(>  the  children,  d'lu'y  can,  however,  enjoy  exercising  ; 
their  minds  in  acciuiring  knowledge  which  seems  to  them  desirable,  ; 
and  their  hands  in  recording  whattlu*)'  have  learned.  Let  us  make 
the  work  which  appeals  to  the  child  prominent,  and  that  which 
does  not,  acces.sorv.  Stimulate  its  desire  to  know  and  make  it 
aware  that  reading  is  a  means  of  ohtaijiing  the  knowledge  it 
desires,  and  to  learn  to  read  will  become  its  ambition.  | 

So  we  would  till  the  .school-room  with  plants,  pictures,  and  \ 
objects  of  all  kinds,  and  while  the  pu[)ils  are  interested  in  finding 
out,  with  the  teacher’s  aid,  all  they  can  about  these  various  tangi¬ 
ble  things,  the  teacher  will  see  that  the  knowledge  obtained  shall  be 
formulated,  read  from  the  blackboard,  written,  etc.,  and  thus  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  language  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  reading-lxioks  used  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  a  * 
desire  to  know  what  the  lesson  contains  can  he  easily  awakened  by  * 
the  teacher  through  preliminary  talks  illustrated  by  objects  or 
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pictures.  The  more  stipplemeutai y  leadingf-books  used  the  better. 
Tlie  child’s  idea  of  the  reading-lesson  should  be  ehanged  from  the 
task  of  learning  to  jn-onounce  all  the  words  correctly  and  without 
hesitation  to  the  ell’ort  to  obtain  a  new  and  pleasing  idea  or  truth 
from  a  book.  C'hange  of  books  gives  variety,  and  variety  of  work 
gives  the  child  the  rest  and  change*  which  its  mental  constitution 
needs. 

When  we  propose  to  make  nature  the  basis  of  early  instiuction, 
we  do  not  mean  to  teach  frenn  a  text-book  a  set  of  seientilic  facts 
l)eyond  the  comprehension  of  children,  but  lo  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  as  many  of  those  interesting  phenomena  which  come  within 
the  scoi)e  of  their  undi-rslanding  as  possible,  without  attempting 
to  investigate  any  of  them  in  a  truly  seientilic  manner.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  led  toward  science  only,  and  their  sense  perception 
and  observation  so  cultivated  that  tlu*y  shall  go  into  tin*  world 
with  their  minds  awake  to  alt  the  usefnl,  beautiful,  and  wonderful 
things  around  them. 

In  the  remarkable  rt'snlts  which  Faraday  obtaine<l  in  his  lectures 
to  children  he  demonstrated  that  the  simple  facts  and  experiments 
of  science  have  a  wonderful  charm  for  them. 

The  language  lesson  becomes  an  easy  exerci.se  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  something  to  talk  about  which  really  interests  them 
To  write  a  composition  is  not  such  a  dillicult  matter  when  they 
have  something  in  their  minds  that  they  would  like  to  communi¬ 
cate. 

To  plant  seeds  and  watch  their  growth  becomes  a  delight  to 
children,  and  from  this  they  will  learn  the  simple  facts  of  plant 
life  and  obtain  the  subjects  for  a  number  of  language  lessons, 
both  spoken  and  written. 

The  children  of  country  schools  have  nature  at  their  doors,  and 
each  season  will  furnish  them  wdth  unnumbered  treasures  upon 
which  to  exeix  ise  their  curiosity.  Their  geography  and  arith¬ 
metic  lessons  and  exercises  in  reading  and  8{)elling  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  made  interesting  by  the  use  of  objects  which  are  all 
around  them.  In  cities  it  is  not  so  ea.sy  to  obtain  the  material 
for  the  study  of  nature,  but  a  teacher  who  has  sullicient  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  ins[)ire  her  pupils  with  a  desire  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
their  school  may  succeed  in  accuimilatijig  a  great  number  of  useful 
objects.  And  in  our  day  pictures  of  all  kinds  may  be  easily 
obtained. 
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In  the  primary  school  the  habit  of  observation  and  of  investiga¬ 
tion  should  be  formed,  and  the  hand  should  be  trained  to  represent 
what  the  eye  sees.  Therefore  drawing  and  the  use  of  color  have 
their  approjniate  plat  e  in  a  course  of  study.  In  this  way  we 
should  j)repare  the  pupils  for  the  regular  scientific  investigations 
of  the  higher  schools  and  for  the  manual  training  which  is  fast 
becoming  a  part  of  our  school  systems.  Every  innovation  so 
marked  as  that  of  manual  training  demands  a  change  in  the 
instruction  which  precedes  it,  or  there  cannot  be  the  nece.ssary 
harmony. 

The  growth  of  science  and  its  increased  adaptation  to  all  the 
common  industries  have  created  a  demand  for  brain  power  rather 
than  physical  force,  d'he  effect  of  this  change  upon  education 
must  bear  some  proportion  to  its  effect  upon  life  in  general.  The 
manner  in  which  the  working  clas.ses  earned  a  living  before  the 
days  of  machinery  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  an 
education  ;  but  now  it  is  becoming  more  necessaiy  every  day  that 
they  should  have  an  education,  for  brain  is  becoming  more  imj)or- 
tant  than  muscle  in  making  a  living.  The  necessity  for  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  in  the  school  course  must  constantly  increase. 

The  {esthetic,  as  well  {is  the  scientific,  has  been  too  much  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  schools.  Nature  never  forgets  to  adorn  her  m-eations. 
The  delicate  mosses  growing  on  the  edges  of  the  mountain  brook, 
and  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  vale  where  man  never  comes  to 
admire  it,  are  touching  in  their  beauty.  Nature  wiis  designed  to 
be  our  first  teacher,  for  the  first  faculties  that  awake  in  our  being 
are  those  that  apprehend  her.  Let  ns  oj)en  the  windows  of  our 
school-rooms  to  her  and  teach  the  little  ones  to  admire  and  love 
her  lieauties,  to  use  her  joyfully,  and  not  to  abuse  her. 


If  I  were  obliged  to  leave  off  preaching  and  other  duties,  there 
is  no  office  I  would  rather  have  than  that  of  school-teacher ;  for 
I  know  that  this  work  is  with  preaching  the  most  useful,  greatest, 
and  best :  and  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  jireferred. 

Maktin  Luthee. 
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TH/i  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  .TdllN’  B.  DAISII,  .JOHNS  IIOI'KJNS  I  NIVKUSITY. 

APROPOS  to  the  article  iij  the  May  miniljer  of  Tlie  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine  on  “Realistic  and  Dramatic  Meth¬ 
ods  in  'reaching  Geograjjhy,’*  by  William  Jolly,  it  will  he  well  to 
compare  the  views  there  expresse<l  and  the  ideas  about  methods 
of  geography  in  one  of  Herder’s  valnable  xchulrede.  Herder 
(1774-180o)  was  a  man  of  experience  and  very  practical,  and 
from  his  experience  he  drew  his  theories.  Snllice  it  to  say  that 
he  struck  in  more  than  jjiie  subject  the  w’ay  to  teach  effectively. 

He  said  at  that  time :  “  It  would  he  fruitless  by  a  long  speech 
on  this  occasion  as  the  better  business  of  the  day  to  show  the 
young  peo[)le  in  their  strife  of  industry  and  gloiy,  or  to  take  their 
precious  time  ;  and  still  it  would  be  more  fruitless  to  lose  this 
time  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  would  be  understo(»d  by  only  half 
of  this  assemhly,  or  none  at  all,  ami  it  is  by  those  very  ones  1  wish 
to  be  understood.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  speak  of  the  suit¬ 
ableness,  usefulness,  and  necessity  of  a  science  to  be  taught  in 
schools;  of  this  subject  I  heard  two  years  ago  in  this  Imperial 
Gymnasium  the  striking  exjnession  that  it  is  a  dry  study.  In 
the  many  examinations  in  this  subject  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  hold,  I  have  found  more  of  the  youth  sti-angers  to  it  than 
I  would  wish.  'I'he  science  is  none  other  than  geograjJiy  — 
a  study  which,  according  to  my  conception,  is  just  as  dry  as  if 
I  should  call  the  Ilm  or  the  great  ocean  dry,  since  1  know  few 
sciences  so  lich  in  necessary  and  pleasant  facts  of  knowledge,  yet 
at  the  same  time  so  necessary  for  our  time,  and  would  he  so  fitted 
for  the  youth  that  1  wonder  how  any  noble,  well-educated  youth 
in  the  best  years  of  his  life  should  not  love  the  science  before  all 
others,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the  form  in  w’hich  it  must  ajtpear 
—  that  is  to  say  as  the  basis  and  auxiliary  sciem^e  of  all  studies 
which  we  most  prize  and  value.  Permit  me,  therefore,  most 
learned  assemhly,  that  I  give  you  a  little  of  the  material  and  of 
the  method  which  1  in  the  best  years  of  my  life  learned  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  have  taught  with  equally  as  much  pleasuie 
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to  otliers.  I  speak  from  experience;  the  matter  will  speak  for 
itself. 

“(’ertainly  if  one  umlerstamls  by  geography  mtthing  but  a  list 
of  the  names  of  countries,  rivers,  boundaries,  and  cities,  then  of 
course  it  is  dry  ;  but  also  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  words  so  badly 
treated  and  misunderstood,  as  if  one  knew  of  history  nothing  but 
a  list  of  unworthy  kings  and  dates.  Such  a  study  is  not  educat¬ 
ing,  but  is  in  the  highest  degree  frightening,  and  lacks  sap  and 
strength.  Also  a  great  part  of  j)olitical  geography,  as  well  as 
political  history,  has  no  charm  for  the  young;  indeed,  if  one 
should  speak  the  truth,  not  once  wholly  understood,  since  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  actions  of  States  which  have  been  carried 
out  the  young  have  so  little  a  right  conception  that  at  most  they 
are  wanting  to  grown  people.  But  is  this  true  geography?  true 
history?  Is  a  miserable  nomenclature  a  s[>eeeh ?  Does  the  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart  of  a  vocabulary  constitute  a  good  author,  and  would 
we  not  consider  one  as  insane  who  in  order  to  learn  laitin  and 
(ireek  would  study  nothing  but  a  lexicon  ?  Exactly  is  this  the  case 
with  geography  and  history  if  one  uses  them  merely  as  an  index 
(►f  rivers,  countries,  cities,  kings,  battles,  and  treaties  of  peace. 
All  these  are  necessary  material,  but  the  building  must  be  built 
out  of  them,  else  they  are  but  stone  and  lime,  that  is,  ruins,  in 
which  no  one  rejoices  and  which  is  iidiabited  by  no  living  soul. 
'Fhe  cidors  are  necessary  to  the  painter;  he  uses  tliein  in  his  works 
of  art,  and  then  only^  do  they  delight  the  eye  and  educate  the 
soul.  Let  us  see  what  the  word  geogra{)hy  can  say  according  to 
its  name. 

“It  is  a  deHcription  of  the  earth;  as  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  earth  is  physical  geography  the  most  necessary :  a  knowledge  as 
important  as  it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  entertaining.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  learn  of  the  wonderful  house  in  which  we  live?  To 
learn  about  the  earth,  a  globe,  as  a  planet;  to  make  known  the 
common  laws  according  to  which  it  revolves  around  the  sun  and 
on  its  axis,  and  by  that  means  days,  years,  climates,  and  zones  come 
into  being;  to  bring  all  this  into  the  foreground,  with  all  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  and  dignity  which  it  demands,  —  if  that  does  not 
elevate  and  actuate  the  mind,  what  does?  It  gives  to  a  noble 
youth  a  share  of  that  sublime  joy  which  we  feel  if  we  read  the 
dream  of  Scipio  as  given  by  Cicero,  or  hear  elevating  music ;  for 
this  knowledge  is  the  true  music  of  the  soul.  Out  of  the  great 
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unity  of  natural  principles  an  unineasuretl  row  ot  geographical 
consequences  is  visible  ;  these  we  daily  feel  and  enjoy,  and  of  them 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding  wishes  an  explana¬ 
tion.  So  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  young  man  who  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  read  without  j)leasure  Fontenelle’s  Speech  of  More 
than  One  World  ;  so  he  must  be  a  statue  with  human  appearance 
who  remains  undisturbed  by  the  great  laws  which  rule  on  (uir 
earth  and  by  which  he  becomes  what  he  is.  All  during  my  life 
will  the  times  of  my  youth  remain  a  pleasant  dream  since  my  soul 
first  received  this  knowledge  and  I  was  charmed  over  the  border 
of  my  native  country  out  into  the  wide  world  of  Ood  in  which 
our  earth  Moats. 

“The  [Manet  which  we  inhabit  is  divided  into  tmith  and  water; 
the  former  stands  out  like  a  mountain,  at  both  sides  of  which,  as 
on  inclined  [Manes,  streams  Mow;  this  is  the  great  receptacle  of 
water  out  of  whose  mists,  [)urilied  by  the  air  and  drawn  up  to  the 
peaks  of  mountains,  beconu's  tlu-:  source  of  all  fruitfulness  and 
nourishment.  What  a  fulness  of  beautiful  and  useful  knowledge 
rests  in  this  conce|)tion  1  If  tin*  ynuth  in  his  thoughts  ascends 
the  high  mountain  ridges  and  learns  to  recc^gnize  their  [)eculiar 
phenomena,  if  he  afterwards  wanders  down  with  the  rivers  into 
the  valley  and  Mnally  comes  to  the  seashore  and  beeonies  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  creatines,  with  minerals,  [ilants,  animals,  and 
men;  if  he  learns  to  kmtw  that  that  wliich  was  mere  chaos  in  the 
form  of  the  earth  has  also  law  and  rule,  and  also  how,  according 
to  these  and  to  tin*  laws  of  climate,  forms,  colors,  ways  of  living, 
customs,  and  religion  change  and  are  changed,  and  that,  despite  all 
differences,  mankind  is  everywhere  but  a  lace  of  brothers,  created 
by  One,  s[)rung  from  a  common  [larent,  striving  and  struggling 
after  one  goal  of  ha[»[Mness,  but  in  varicnis  ways,  —  oh,  how  ele¬ 
vated  will  his  sight  be  and  how  his  soul  will  i*xpandl  Meantime 
he  learns  the  various  [)roducts  of  the  earth,  the  many  different 
ways  of  thinking,  uses,  the  ways  his  brothers  live,  and  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  one  sun  and  (Miey  the  same  laws  of 
fortune.  Truly,  then,  geography  must  be  tin*  most  charming  [)ic- 
ture,  full  of  art.  [)lans,  change  ;  indeed,  full  of  [)rudence,  humanity, 
and  religion.  Me  changes  himself,  without  leaving  his  fatherland, 
to  an  Ulysses,  travels  through  the  earth,  finds  out  about  [leople, 
countries,  and  customs,  full  of  [)rudence  and  folly.  And  if  all 
these  are  made  vivid,  then  it  must  be  a  stupid  monster  who  by 
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that  means  does  not  receive  into  his  head  ideas,  and  into  his  heart 
a  great  and  refined  perception.  Oh,  had  many  sliort-sighted, 
proud,  intolerant  barbarians  who  imagine  that  their  corner  is 
the  only  salvation,  and  that  the  sun  of  reason  shines  only 
in  their  den,  only  learned  geography  and  history  better  in 
their  youth,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
made  the  narrow  band  of  their  heads  a  measure  (<f  the  world,  and 
made  tlie  customs  of  their  corner  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  times, 
climates,  and  peoi>les  I  For  my  part,  at  least,  I  must  confess  that 
geography  and  history  (both  considered  in  the  true  circumference 
of  their  concei)ti()n)  have  first  of  all  contributed  to  the  shaking 
off  of  a  Hue  of  lazy  judgments,  to  the  com|)aring  of  men  and 
customs,  and  to  the  seeking  out  of  the  true,  beautiful,  and 
necessary  in  which  form  it  shows  itself  from  the  outside.  In  this 
way  geogi  aphy  and  history  serve  the  most  useful  j)hilosophy  of 
the  earth,  namely :  the  philosophy  of  customs,  sciences,  and  arts; 
they  sharpen  the  t^ensuni  humanitath  in  all  forms  and  sha[)es ;  they 
teach  us  with  enlightened  eyes  to  see  and  value  our  judgments 
without  despising  on  that  acc'ouut  any  nation  of  the  earth.  ‘For 
in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,’  said  Paul  before 
the  altar  of  the  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians,  ‘and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hatli  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitations.’ 

It  follows,  then,  from  wliat  I  have  said,  that  geogra[)hy  made  in 
a  real  way  manifold,  rich,  and  vivid  is  insej)arul)le  from  natural 
history  and  the  history  of  i)eoples,  and  furnishes  for  both  the 
base-line.  Natural  history  is  that  wliich  most  charms  the  youth 
and  fills  his  head  with  the  liehest,  purest,  truest,  most  useful  pic¬ 
tures  and  ideas  which  neither  the  Apthoniac  Chria  nor  logic  and 
metaphysics  can  give,  and  tlie  truest,  most  pleasant,  and  useful 
geography  for  children  is  natural  histe)ry.  'I'he  elephant,  the 
tiger,  the  crocodile,  and  whale  interest  a  boy  far  more  than  the 
eight  electors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire  in  their  ermine  mantles 
and  furs.  The  great  revolutions  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,  the 
volcanoes,  tlie  tide,  the  trade  winds,  and  similar  facts  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  his  years  and  powers  than  the  pedantry  at  Regens¬ 
burg  and  Wetzlar.  By  means  of  natural  history  every  country, 
every  sea,  every  island,  every  phase  of  climate,  and  every  race  of 
mankind,  every  division  of  the  world,  portray  themselves  in  him 
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with  undying  chiuacters ;  so  nuich  the  more  as  these  characters 
are  constant  and  do  not  change  with  tlie  names  of  mortal  regents. 
The  Egyptian  horse,  the  Aral)ic  eamel,  the  Indian  ele})hant,  the 
African  lion,  the  American  crocodile,  and  the  like  are  symbols 
and  coats-of-arms  of  individual  countries  more  worthy  to  be  re- 
raenibered  than  the  changing  boundaries  which  follow  a  delusive 
peace,  or  perhaps  the  first  new  war  may  alter.  Since  all  the 
riches  of  nature  are  s(»  near  related,  since  the  chain  of  all  earthly 
beings  is  so  interdependent,  one  is  a  reminder  of  the  other.  The 
mountains  remind  one  of  the  metals  and  minerals  of  si)rings  and 
streams,  of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  of  animals 
and  men  who  inhabit  it  or  its  sides.  All  unites  itself  to  another 
and  gives  to  the  mind  of  the  youth  t(t  he  educated  an  indelible 
picture  full  of  traits  rich  in  lessons,  which  traits  i)ass  over  into 
all  sciences  and  everywhere  are  of  manifold  and  valuable  use. 

“Everyone  knows  that  geography  serves  history,  and  indeed, 
that  history,  political  and  technical,  of  the  Church  and  State ;  in¬ 
deed,  1  may  say  that  history  without  geogra{)hy,  as  also  without 
chronology,  for  the  great  part  hecomes  a  true  air-castle.  What 
does  it  help  a  3'ouiig  peison  if  he  knows  what  has  happened 
and  not  knowing  where  it  has  happene<l  ?  And  why  so  often  is 
ancient  histoiy  rather  called  an  unsteady  dream  than  true  history  ? 
Is  it  not,  among  <»ther  things,  hecause  it  is  too  often  separated  from 
ancient  geogra})hv  and  therehue  speaks  from  passing  of  mere 
shadows  which  hover  in  the  air?  Histoiy  becomes,  so  to  say.  an 
illuminated  map  for  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  even  of 
judgment  bv  means  of  geogra[)hv ;  for  only  through  its  hel}>  is  it 
perceptible  why  this  and  no  other  peo[)le  have  [ilayed  a  certain 
and  no  other  rule  on  the  stage  of  the  world ;  why  these  rulers 
here  and  those  there  could  rule;  wly  this  empire  must  exist 
a  long,  and  that  one  for  a  short,  time  :  why  the  monarchies  and 
empires  follow  each  other  in  this  wav'  and  in  no  other,  have  only 
such  borders,  (juarrel,  or  are  united:  whv  science,  culture,  inven¬ 
tions,  and  art  take  this  and  no  other  course ;  and  how  from 
the  heights  of  Asia  through  Ass^'rians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greek.s, 
Romans,  Arabians,  Europeans,  tinallj"  the  hall  of  the  world-wide 
events  and  strifes  is  rolled  now  hither  and  now  thither, —  1  would 
have  to  speak  for  hours  if  I  wished  to  show  all  this  in  needed  ex¬ 
amples.  In  shorty  fieo(/raphi/  h  the  laisix  of  hutorij.  ami  history 
is  nothing  hat  the  geography  of  timex  and  peoples  set  in  motion. 
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Whoever  studies  one  without  tlie  other  understands  neither, 
and  whoever  despises  both  should  live  like  the  mole,  not  on,  but 
under,  the  earth.  All  the  sciences  which  our  century  value,  es¬ 
teems,  <lemands,  and  affords  are  based  especially  on  philosophy  and 
history ;  trade  and  politics,  economy  and  law,  medicine  and  all 
practical  knowledge  and  mani})nlation,  are  based  on  geography 
and  history.  They  are  the  stagi*  and  the  book  of  (Jod’s  house¬ 
hold.  History  the  book  and  geography  the  stage.  A  student 
must  remain  ba(*k  in  every  science  of  the  academy  if  he  does  not 
bring  with  him  from  school  these  foundation  sciences,  geography, 
history,  and  natural  hisbuy,  almost  the  materials  for  all.  Fortu¬ 
nate  that  one  who  saw  them  in  his  school  time  in  a  beautiful  and 
charming  form  !  Fortunate  that  one  whose  meniory  is  not  hlled 
l»y  their  entertainment,  but  whose  soul  is  educated  and  mind  un¬ 
locked !  l^}),  noble  youths,  and  show  what  I  only  in  common  pic¬ 

tures  and  incomplete  and  from  a  distance  could  point  out  by  indi¬ 
vidual  trials  in  <leeds  and  practice.  Frighten  us  by  your  industry, 
your  watchfulness,  your  noble  desire  for  glory  in  this  and  in  all 
other  sciences  of  your  life,  and  the  g<*nius  of  yoni’  life  will  crown 
your  laudable,  (*arly'  begun  work.*' 


MY  FRIENDS. 

nv  .lOilN  M.  CAMKintN. 

In.VX’E  a  band  of  tried  and  trusty  friends. 

Whose  souls  to  mine  were  welded  in  Love's  heat; 
No  empty  formulas  do  they  rei)eat. 

Nor  easy  phrases  at  their  tongues’  glib  ends. 

Of  love,  high  sounding,  hollow.  When  Fab*  sends 
The  unkind  gods,  they  lay  before  our  feet 
(lifts  such  as  these  ;  but,  though  they  never  greet 
Me  thus,  these*  lov(*d  ones.  deej»  affection  blends 
Our  varying  lives  in  one:  they  minist(*r 
'I'o  eveiy  need  my  spirit  feels,  nor  tire 
In  their  devoted  service  of  my  mind. 

Dear  bo(d<s.  till  jaded  Memory  doth  blur 
With  trembling  jeen  life's  leeord,  or  till  blind 
With  doting  age,  to  yon  be  niy  desire! 
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EX  AMIN  A  riONS. 

i;v  WM.  B.  HAKI.OW.  IMI.l).,  SYRACl'SK,  X.  Y. 

"VTTHO  of  US  has  not  been  amused  by  the  ludicrous  scene 
VV  which  au  examination  room  presents?  Youthful  faces 
are  screwed  into  all  sorts  of  hard  knots ;  hair  is  made  to  stand 
on  end,  presumabl}'  for  a  free  [tassage  of  ideas;  heads  are  held 
together  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  bursting.  Probably  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  facts  which  have  becui  stored  away  at  short  notice  have 
not  yet  arranged  themselves  and  are  erowding  uncomfortably 
against  the  brain-pan.  Some  calm  sj)irits  are  attacking  the  exam¬ 
ination  i)a[)er  with  the  greatest  deliberation  ;  others  rush  madly 
at  it,  resolved  to  throttle  the  beast  at  once.  Some  sit  helplessly 
back  in  pathetic  despair.  Yhe  faces  of  others  gleam  with  satis¬ 
faction  as  they  read  over  just  the  ([uestions  that  they  had  prepared 
upon.  (Others  are  looking  furtively  around  as  if  to  discover 
whether  the  coast  is  clear  for  examining  certain  formuUe  inscribed 
in  microscopic  characters  on  cuffs,  fingernails,  and  })inafores. 
Some  are  eating  pencil-tops,  and  others  seem  to  be  writing  with 
their  noses. 

Over  this  varied  sc  ene  of  [deasure  and  of  woe  several  instruct¬ 
ors  are  jeresidiug  with  an  air  of  judicial  calm.  The  pupils  on  the 
rack  doubtless  think  of  those  bad  boys  who  were  stoning  the 
frog.s,  and  with  tin*  frogs  they  may  well  exclaim:  “This  may  be 
fun  for  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us.” 

Examinations  I  What  is  their  aim  ?  A  physical  examination 
for  au  appointment  t(»  a  cadetship,  a  boat  crew,  or  for  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  'I'he  candidate  may  pass 
through  it  without  injury.  But  will  it  be  .safe  to  say  this  of  all 
our  school  and  college  examinations  ? 

In  Harvard  University  the  work  of  six  months  is  usually  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  written  test  of  three  weary  hours'  duration.  A  cut  in 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  a  comic  paper,  represents  seven  students 
preparing  for  an  examination.  It  is  entitled  “  Ye  night  before  ye 
morrow:  an  attempt  to  brace.”  Five  of  these  grinders,  stimu¬ 
lated  perhaps  by  strong  coffee  or  something  else,  are  attempting 
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to  absorb  with  lightning  rapidity  what  they  have  neglected  during 
a  whole  terra.  Two,  in  spite  of  the  coffee,  have  dropped  help¬ 
lessly  into  the  arras  of  Morpheus.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are 
suggestive.  An  organ-grinder  and  a  scissors-sharpener  are  plying 
their  vocations  on  either  side  of  the  central  ligure,  which  is  a  re|>- 
resentation  of  “ye  olde  mill.'’ 

It  is  well  known  that  those  possessed  of  good  ineniories  for 
boiled  down  facts  will  be  wonderfully  successful  in  these  examina¬ 
tions.  Such  students  who  have  tutored  with  a  classmate  have 
actually  been  known  to  [)ass  a  higher  examination  than  their 
teacher,  who  has  spent  three  times  the  amount  of  labor  on  the 
subject.  A  second  evil  arises  from  the  marking  of  papers.  The 
estimates  of  instructors  differ  so  much  in  this  matter  that  a  design¬ 
ing  student  soon  finds  it  (juite  an  object  to  learn  which  professora 
are  most  lenient.  It  is  trul}^  a  strong  temi)tation  for  students  who 
are  obliged  to  work  for  the  income  of  a  scholarship  to  take  these 
courses,  which  in  college  parlance  are  known  as  “soft.” 

Many  have  been  the  complaints  among  the  best  students  on 
account  of  the  unfairness  of  this  marking  system.  Some  (juizzi- 
cal  youth  suggestc<l  the  manufacture  of  a  marking  machine.  The 
examination  ])apers  were  all  to  l)e  cast  into  a  hopper,  and  passing 
through  a  series  of  chambers  containing  balances,  tape-measures, 
yardsticks,  pecks,  <juarts,  and  gills,  were  to  come  forth  all  accu¬ 
rately  gauged  and  markecl  according  to  a  uniform  system.  If 
this  machine  had  actually  come  into  existence  it  would  doubtless 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  inventor.  Among  ns  teachers  at 
least  it  would  have  been  in  far  greater  demand  tlian  the  typewriter. 
We  should  soon  feel  that  we  could  n't  kee}>  school  without  it. 
What  a  saving  of  eyes,  midnight  oil,  and  of  that  patience  which 
every  teacher  is  supposed  to  possess  in  unlimited  (juantitiesi 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  [)reservcd  most  of  tlie  exami¬ 
nation  jiapers  which  have  been  written  fftr  me.  Whenever  there 
is  any  danger  of  my  becoming  too  hilarious  I  can  sober  myself 
at  once  by  o2)ening  the  closet  and  gazing  thoughtfully  Uj)on  this 
literary  skeleton  which  has  already  assumed  such  vast  j)ropor- 
tions.  Hut  as  long  as  schools  exist,  that  artificial  dividing  of 
intellects  into  classes  must,  I  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
continue.  As  long  as  this  division  is  made,  examinations  of  some 
sort  seem  necessary  to  most  teachers  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
these  classes.  Is  it  not,  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  that  a 
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record  of  daily  work  i.s  the  most  reliable  index  of  the  standing  of 
a  pupil?  But  how  is  tliis  record  to  be  obtained?  It  might  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  teaclier ;  but  prejudices  are  sometimes  strong, 
and  such  a  record  would  not  always  be  reliable.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  daily  record  in  a  class  register? 

Every  one  who  attempts  to  teacli,  and  at  the  same  time  record 
credits  and  failures,  finds  that  he  is  neither  doing  himself  justice 
as  a  teacher,  nor  correctly  measuring  the  contents  of  j)upils'  brains. 
Even  though  we  sliould  devote  our  whole  time  to  class  registers 
we  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  A  record  kept  by  the  pupils 
themselves  and  handed  in  at  the  close  of  a  recitation  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  more  accurate  than  the  one  made  by  the  teacher 
who  is  conducting  the  recitation. 

The  j)ractice  of  admitting  without  examination  to  Michigan  and 
to  Cornell  Universities  those  students  who  come  from  approved 
schools  seems  to  In*  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  At  (’olumbia 
a  new  marking  system  is  soon  to  be  put  into  operation,  whereby 
men  of  high  standing  will  be  exempt  from  final  examinations. 

For  some  time  ])ast  the  S^nacuse  High  School  has  been  success¬ 
fully  following  a  similar  course. 

But  if  we  succeed  in  doing  away  with  examinations  as  tests 
of  promotion,  are  there  not  others  which  are  well  wortli  retaining? 
Are  not  fre([uent  written  tests  during  the  term's  work  of  great 
value  to  the  i>upil  Idmself?  For  such  examinations  only  would 
I  put  in  a  plea.  With  two  history  classes  of  about  c(pial  ability 
I  tried  different  methods.  Tlie  first  received  examinations  at  two 
w’eeks'  intervals.  Tlie  second  had  none  until  the  final  test,  d'he 
fre(|uently  examined  class  averaged  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  other  on  the  final  t'xamination.  But  how  can  these  fre¬ 
quent  tests  be  made  most  j)rofitable?  Shall  they  be  like  traps 
and  s[)ring-guns  to  catch  the  j)Upils  unawares?  Many  are  the 
exclamations  of  disgust  following  such  an  announcement  as  this: 
“Bring  your  examination  })ai)er  to  the  class  prepared  to  write.” 
The  first  part  of  the  i-ommand  is  much  more  easily  obeyed  than 
the  second. 

In  the  catch  examination,  too.  there  is  a  disagreealfie  feeling  of 
antagonism  aroused  in  the  pupil's  mind.  It  would  be  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  any  of  us  to  find  t)thers  taking  the  measure  of  our  acquire¬ 
ments  simi>ly  for  tlu*ir  own  convenience. 

But  any  class  will  receive  with  tolerable  com[)osure  such  an 
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announcement  as:  “The  examination  which  you  are  to  take  tliree 
days  hence  is  more  for  your  own  beneht  than  mine.  By  your 
daily  work  you  have  shown  me  your  standing.  Make  a  careful 
review  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  and  the  examination  will 
show  you  what  you  have  gained  and  what  you  still  lack.”  When 
reviews  are  thus  made  examination  marks  will  be  found  to  agree 
surprisingly  with  those  of  daily  recitations. 

But  why  are  these  frecjuent  tests,  or  any  tests,  desirable? 

If  we  could  only  be  examined  u{)on  every  book,  magazine,  or 
paper  which  we  read,  how  little  of  this  destructive,  slipshod  read¬ 
ing  would  exist ! 

We  might  obtain  this  discipline  by  pursuing  the  course  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  If  he  eould  find  no  one  to  become  his 
examiner  and  listen  to  what  he  had  absorbed  from  his  readings, 
he  would  each  night  make  a  mental  analysis  of  whatever  he  had 
read  during  the  day.  An  excellent  memory  was  thus  developed 
from  a  very  poor  one.  As  children  cannot  be  expecte<l  to  exer¬ 
cise  sufficient  self-discipline  to  do  this  themselves,  frequent  exami¬ 
nations  will  accomplish  the  same  for  them.  As  conversation 
clarilies  and  sets  the  ideas  in  order,  so  will  examination  (piestions, 
acting  as  a  second  person  in  a  dialogue,  enable  one  to  judge  his 
standing  in  any  particular  study. 

But  a  word  on  the  subject  of  (piestions.  Examination  papers 
are,  I  fancy,  much  like  the  examiners.  There  are  <piestions  which 
if  fully  answered  would  require  whole  volumes.  pupil  who  is 
poorly  prepared  is  pleased  when  he  sees  them.  He  can  conceal 
his  ignorance  by  wandering  at  his  own  sweet  will  over  a  wide 
field  of  superficial  acciuirements.  Then  there  are  those  short, 
sharp  questions  which  stare  yon  in  the  face  and  demand  a  yes  or 
no.  The}'  are  like  some  positive  j)eople  whom  you  eithei’  like  or 
dislike  with  great  intensity.  There  are  those  malicious  catch 
questions  which  pop  up  from  unexpected  corners  and  laugh  fiend¬ 
ishly  when  they  floor  you.  Then  there  are  the  interrogations 
which  are  pronounced  “  just  right,”  but  as  no  two  ])ersons  agree 
in  a  definition  of  these,  it  will  be  wisest  to  leave  them  for  each 
one  to  detine  for  himself. 
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THE  GOD  OF  MUSIC. 


TO  E.  T.  G. 

HY  KLlZABKTir  POUTKU  UOULD. 


OUT  from  the  depths  of  silence 
The  god  of  music  came. 

To  echo  heavenly  cadence 

On  earth’s  fair  shores  of  fame. 

Full-orhed,  with  heavenly  glory. 

He  met  the  lords  of  earth. 

But  ’t  was  the  old,  old  story. 

They  blind  were  to  his  worth. 

So  back  to  de})ths  of  silence 
lie  Hew  on  wings  of  light; 

“  d'o  bide  their  time  of  nonsense,” 
He  sang  when  out  of  sight. 

And  as  rolled  on  the  ages. 

He  ever  and  anon 
Sent  dowji  to  earth  his  pages, 

The  lords  to  breathe  upon. 

At  last  he  felt  vibrations. 

From  Germany’s  fair  clime, 

Of  sweetest  modulations 

E’er  heard  in  realms  of  time. 

So  forth  he  tlew  in  raj)ture 
To  that  dear  fatherland, 

T<t  seize,  ere  earth  could  capture, 
A  spirit  })ure  and  grand. 

'I'o  which  he  could  surrender 
Himself  with  j)erfeet  ease. 

And  weave  the  music  tender 
Of  heaven’s  own  harmonies. 

He  found  the  child  Beethoven, 

On  him  his  blessing  fell. 

And  in  his  soul  was  woven 
The  sounds  we  know  so  well. 
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THK  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  poet  Whittier,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  by  the  scliool  children  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  emphasizes  a  fact  wliich  many  of  our  literary  men  have 
not  yet  appreciated  —  the  function  of  the  public  school  in  training 
a  fit  constituency  for  the  literature  of  the  period.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  young  poets  and  novelists  —  indeed,  the  whole  literary 
fraternity  of  the  country —  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
limited  sale  of  their  books  for  even  the  knowledge  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  the  limited  circulation  of  the  literary  press  being  a  very 
ineffective  instrumentality  of  jniblication.  But  now  in  all  good 
schools,  public  and  [)rivate,  language  and  literature  are  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  leading  branch  of  instruction.  Multitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren  not  only  hear  the  names,  but  come  to  know  something  of 
the  writings,  of  leading  American  authors.  In  many  places  a 
vital  connection  is  made  between  the  jniblie  libiaiyand  the  school, 
and  children  are  trained  from  the  beginning  to  a  habit  of  good  read¬ 
ing.  The  celebration  of  authors’  birthdays  —  whch  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  East,  where  most  of  the  authors  abide,  but  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  at  the  time  the  virtual  center  of  po[)ulatit>n — has 
given  a  new  im[)ulse  to  the  literary  side  of  school  life.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  December  several  hundred  thousand  American  chil¬ 
dren  and,  through  them,  other  thousands  in  the  home  circle  were 
introduced  to  the  quiet  old  gentleiuaii  who  for  s(t  many  years  has 
been  casting  his  leaflets  on  the  waters,  now  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  mighty  acclaim  of  the  coming  generation  (d'  American  youth. 
It  is  another  illustration  of  the  true  grandeur  of  rejmblican  insti¬ 
tutions.  when  the  author,  instead  of  being  crowned  by  the  verdict 
of  the  learned  few.  is  welcomed  by  a  whole  people  aiul  often 
receives  his  most  touching  congratulation  from  the  humblest  of 
his  admirers. 

IN  our  last  interview  with  Mr.  Ltujgfellow.  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  the  hap})iness  that  had 
come  to  him  from  this  observance  of  his  birthday  in  the  schools  of 
the  far  West.  He  also  alluded  to  the  children  now  l)eing  trained  in 
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our  public  schools  to  become  the  literai  v  men  ami  women  of  the 
coming  generation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  class  of  people  in  the 
country,  save  the  high-chnrch  priesthood,  have  shown  such  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  real  function  and  best  work  of  the  public 
schools  as  the  majority  of  the  American  literati.  The  literary  and 
scientific  magazines  and  reviews  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
ignorant  ami  shallow  criticism  of  the  public  school  system.  From 
Lowell  down  to  (Jail  Hamilton,  these  critics,  with  rare  exceptions, 
still  fail  to  grasp  the  American  idea  of  the  common  school  —  the 
training  (»f  a  whole  i)coi)le  int(t  mental  activity,  broader  intelli¬ 
gence,  self-control,  and  the  industrial  skill  that  always  follows 
when  the  head  and  heart  get  their  rights.  One  Wi»nld  think  the 
fact  already  noticed,  of  the  wondrous  development  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  reading  [niblic  in  onr  country,  would  open  the  eyes  of 
American  authors  in  this  direction.  Unhappily  our  literary  and 
artistic  classes  arc  still  under  the  spell  of  imitation  of  the  Euro- 
{)ean  type  of  cultivated  society  and  too  often  prefer  to  huddle  in 
the  narrow  clnb-life  of  cities,  oi-  dwell  together  in  mutual  admira¬ 
tion,  to  placing  themselves  in  vital  contact  with  tin*  American 
people,  from  whom,  after  all,  the  suggestion  of  their  highest  w<n'k 
must  come.  Such  has  not  been,  however,  the  habit  of  the  poet 
whose  eightieth  birthday  has  just  been  celebrated.  For  Whit¬ 
tier  has  always  been,  in  the  broadest  sense,  an  American  citizen 
—  a  reformer,  statesman,  and  broad-chnrch  Chiistian,  holding  com¬ 
munication  with  his  countrymen  through  that  magic  instrumentality 
of  verse  which  will  live  when  platform,  congressional,  and  pulpit 
eloquence  have  done  their  work  and  passed  away. 

CHARLFS  SUMNER  once  said  to  William  II.  Seward:  “Do 
yon  answer  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  come  to  yon  in 
Washington  from  boys  and  girls  in  evciy  part  of  the  country?” 
“  Yes,”  said  tin*  most  philosophic  of  American  statesmen,  “  I  an¬ 
swer  every  «»ne,  whatever  else  I  neglect,  d'hc  country  will  need 
all  the  inllnence  that  yon  and  I  can  exert  on  these  children,  even 
before  we  are  dead.”  How  few  distinguished  })ersons  know  how 
to  treat  an  enthusiastic  hoy  or  girl  who,  for  a  year,  has  been 
scheming  for  a  live  minutes'  interview  and  will  look  deeper,  study 
more  intensely,  and  take  in  more  completely  the  great  celebrity, 
in  that  brief  opportunity,  than  many  a  daily  ac(inaintance.  One 
of  the  most  im[)erative  duties  and  most  precious  privileges  of 
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celeln’ity  in  the  higher  realms  of  life  is  to  put  one’s  self  in  genu¬ 
ine  human  relations  with  the  younger  generation,  that  is  naturally 
attracted  by  a  prominent  }>ersonality.  For  these  are  the  providen¬ 
tial  pupils  of  the  man  or  woman  who  has  attained  to  honorable 
eminence  in  the  upper  stratum  of  life — tla*  most  important  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  present  and  the  inevitable  court  of  final  appeal  in 
deciding  the  permanent  status  of  the  great  man  or  woman  of 
to-day. 

Quit  teachers,  especially  in  public  schools,  are  not  yet  half- 
alive  to  their  duty  and  privilege  in  kee[)ing  a  hold  upon 
their  scholars  after  they  leave  school.  I'hey  too  often  forget 
that  the  best  things  they  have  done  for  these  childnai  are  only 
appreciated  as  they  ripen  with  the  growing  experience  of  life. 
Never  do  we  really  understand  our  best  teacheis  until  we  get 
away  from  them  and  the  reason  of  their  finest  work  and  highest 
influence  is  rt'vealed  t»*  us,  sometimes  after  many  years.  We 
never  see  a  wornout,  fretful,  di>spondent  “  relict  ”  cast  off  from 
seho<»l-work  into  a  dismal  maidenhood  or  an  unsatisfactory  mar¬ 
riage,  without  the  feeling  that  her  present  affliction  is  largely 
the  retribution  for  her  neglect  to  inn)rove  the  most  precious 
opportunity  of  life,  —  to  tie  lierstdf  uj)  in  the  lH*autiful  bonds  of 
personal  interest  with  several  hundred  I'hildren,  rej)resenting  every 
“sort  and  condition”  of  women  and  men.  If  any^  successful 
teacher  of  ten  years'  standing  would  kee[»  a  record  of  every  child 
that  had  passed  through  hei’  school-room,  she  would  be  amazed  to 
learn  that  there  had  Imhui  the  chief  social  o[)portunity  of  her  life: 
to  attach  to  herself  a  large  number  of  persons  from  the  highest  to 
the  humblest  station,  through  that  peculiar  sentiment,  the  admir¬ 
ing  affection  of  a  child  for  an  honored  and  beloved  school  master 
or  mistress.  So  far  from  being  shut  out  from  social  advantages, 
the  competent  teacher  has  a  wealth  of  op[)ortunity  granted  to  no 
other  person  in  society. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

CoMMKKCiAL  Kdi'cation.  —  Aiiiong  viirious  ciUlses  of  disturbance  to 
the  French  goverinnent  must  be  included  the  condition  of  its  trade  with 
Germany.  The  record  of  the  last  decade  shows  a  change  in  the  balance 
from  seventy-seven  million  francs  in  favor  of  France  to  one  hundred 
millions  in  favor  of  its  (lerman  rival.  M.  Marteau,  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report  upon  the  causes  of  this  movement,  (inds  them  in  the 
number  and  efliciency  of  (lermany’s  technical  schools.  Similar  admis¬ 
sions  have  been  heard  for  some  time  in  England  ;  more  recently  the 
dangers  to  English  commercial  j)restige  arising  from  the  su|)erior  train¬ 
ing  of  (Tcrman  clerks  has  been  specially  emphasized. 

In  a  recent  conference  held  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  London  Chani- 
ber  of  (’ommerce,  Sir  dohn  Lubbock  said:  — 

“  The  residt  of  the  impiiries  made  by  the  ra>udon  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  been  that  ‘  it  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
have  responded  to  the  (piestion,  that  foreigners,  and  especially  Germans, 
are  employed  in  this  country  to  do  work  which  Englishmen  ought  to 
perform  and  would  be  employed  to  perform  if  they  were  properly  edu¬ 
cated,’  ,  ,  .  Again,  the  consular  reports  show  that  we  are  losing  trade 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  re<pnrements  of  foreign  markets  and 
the  places  to  which  goods  might  advantageously  be  sent.  They  state 
one  after  the  other  that  the  (Jerimin  commercial  travelers  are  gradually 
and  rapidly  extending  fJerman  commerce  and  the  use  of  German  man¬ 
ufactures.  In  Italy  :ind  Spain,  for  instance,  there  are  thirty  German 
commercial  travelers  to  one  Englishman,  and  thus  Germany  is  rapidly 
securing  the  major  i)art  of  the  imports  into  those  countries.  .  .  .  We 
hear  a  great  (had  now  about  technical  education,  and  it  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  that  education  should  be  wisely  directed  toward  a  judicious 
preparation  for  commercial  i)ursnits  as  toward  those  connected  with 
productive  industries.” 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  whose  interest  in  technical  training  is  well  known, 
said  recently  to  his  countrymen  :  “  For  the  maintenance  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  fitting  instruction  must  be  provided  for  those  who  are  to 
be  engaged  in  distribution  as  well  as  in  production.” 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  has  recently 
been  in  conference  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Sir  B.  Samuelson, 
Sir  11.  Koscoe,and  Mr.  Mundella  upon  the  same  subject,  the  result  being 
a  scheme  for  an  examination  for  a  commercial  certificate.  This  exam- 
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ination  is  intended  for  persons  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  who 
are  entering  coininereial  life. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of  coinruercial  training  in 
foreign  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  special  reports  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  and  the  attention  these  have  attracted.  The  most  recent  of 
these  are  two  Freneh  reports,  one  by  MM.  Jourdan  and  Dumont  and 
the  other  by  M.  f/'autey.  Doth  reports  dwell  upon  the  details  and  the 
special  excellence  of  the  (lerman  commercial  or  business  schools. 
According  to  Messieurs  Jourdan  and  Dumont  it  is  in  Saxony  that  the 
school  of  this  class  was  most  complete  and  prosperous.  In  this  king¬ 
dom  six  ‘•real  schools”  have  established  s|)ecitd  departments  for  com¬ 
mercial  instruction.  In  the  oi)inion  of  the  authors,  however,  the  best 
residts  are  not  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  distinct  coursi's,  the 
one  having  for  its  end  general  culture,  the  other  preparation  for  a  j)ar- 
ticular  vocation. 

Judged  by  attendance  and  results,  the  most  ellicient  of  the  (Jermau 
commercial  schools  are  those  which  are  devoted  entirely  to  this  specialty 
and  whose  certificates  secure  for  their  holders  the  reduction  of  the  term 
of  military  service  to  a  single  year.  .Seventeen  of  these  schools  are 
enumerated  having  2.7(56  students  in  lM.S,")-86.  'riiey  owe  their  origin 
for  the  most  i)art  to  the  efforts  of  private  individuals  or  cor|)orate 
bodies,  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  syndicates  of  merchants. 
As  a  rule,  the  municipalities  contribute  to  their  support  either  by  appro¬ 
priations  of  money  or  by  the  gift  of  buildings,  furnishings,  etc.  Schol¬ 
ars  enter  at  altout  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  passing  the  recpiired  ex¬ 
amination.  The  durati<ui  of  the  course  is  from  three  to  four  years, 
so  that  the  young  men  are  prepared  to  enter  into  commercial  life  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  piogrammes  of  studies  always 
include  the  French  and  English  languages,  drawing  and  technology, 
and  in  many  cases  stenography.  'I'lie  remaining  branches  are  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  the  business  colleges  of  the  Cnited  States. 

M.  D'  autey  has  devoted  eighty-five  pages,  or  a!)out  one  ninth  of  his 
volume,  to  the  Cnited  States,  'riiis  part  of  his  matter  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Commissioner  Eaton’s  report  for  ISHJ-Hl,  and  comprises 
the  summarized  tables  showing  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in 
the  States,  with  the  detailed  'Fable  of  Business  Colleges.  'I'lie  autliors’ 
analysis  of  the  statistics  and  accompanying  comments  illustrate  the 
intelligent  interest  which  the  reports  of  the  Cnited  States  Commissioner 
have  invariably  excited  among  foreign  students  of  education.  'Fhat 
local  autonomy  in  school  affairs  in  the  Cnited  States,  which  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  so  difllcult  for  foreigners  to  comprehend,  ai»pears  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  M.  lA'autey. 
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Commenting  upon  this  principle,  he  says:  “If  tlie  rnited  States 
offers  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  organi¬ 
zation  that  can  be  given  to  a  system  of  public  instruction,  it  is 
because  the  interest  has  not  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  central 
government  or  upon  the  goodwill  and  the  spirit  of  a  minister  more  than 
upon  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  teaching  fraternity.”  Again,  in 
connection  with  the  table  of  benefactions,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  M.  I/‘antey  says:  “  If  our  system  of  cen¬ 
tralization  existed  in  the  United  States,  such  liberality  would  not  be 
exercised.” 

As  regards  the  particular  subject  of  his  investigation,  namely,  “  com¬ 
mercial  education,”  our  author  notes  as  defects  the  want  of  technologi¬ 
cal  museums  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
tlie  neglect  of  foreign  languages.  M.  ly-autey’s  report  affords  us  the 
ineans  of  comparing  the  status  of  our  own  commercial  schools  with 
those  of  European  nations  as  it  presents  very  full  statistical  tables  for 
nearly  all  the  countries  considered. 


Rev.  Edm’akd  Thuing. — The  death  of  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham  School,  Uppingham,  England,  will  be  felt  almost 
as  much  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  As  a  teacher  of  boys 
and  an  inspirer  of  other  teachers,  he  ranks  with  Arnold.  His  broad 
catholicity  was  perhaps  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conference  of  head  masters  held  at  Uppingham  last 
.bine.  To  this  conference  Mr.  Thring  invited  eighty  head  mistresses, 
an  act  with  reference  to  which  he  said  himself :  “  1  have  done  many 
liold  things  in  my  life,  but  perhaps  none  bolder  than  this.” 

An  old  pupil  and  friend  writes  of  him  :  ••  His  central  thought  was  the 
duty  of  giving  to  boys  an  individual  care  in  teacliing  and  in  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  in  contrast  to  the  practice,  which  even  his  boyish  eyes  had  noticed 
and  condemned,  of  dealing  with  them  in  masses.  .  .  .  He  worked  out 
in  action  his  idea  with  a  consistency  of  plan,  a  lidelity  in  detail,  a 
burning  energy,  an  untired  enthusiasm,  a  readiness  to  take  risks  and 
make  sacrifices,  and,  beyond  all,  an  indomitable  (piality  of  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  principle  which  set  on  his  life’s  work  a  firm  stamp  of  origi¬ 
nality.”  A.  T.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA¬ 
TURE  UPON  EDUCATION. 

The  following  hlhliofjrapliy  of  current  perloiile.al  llU'rature  liicluiles  articles  upon  eiluca- 
tion  and  other  subjects  calculateil  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
noinlnally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 
rule,  he  mentioned  in  notes. 


.\nieric;iui!!iiis.  A'«oir/c(f;/c,  Deceiu- 

btT. 

Analogies.  “  'I’ht*  l’o\v«*r  ttf  Loose 
Analogies."  'I’lie  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Ninet<'f‘)ith  Centur;i,  December. 

A  very  suggestive  article,  showing 
the  power  of  the  terms,  •‘develop¬ 
ment,”  “evolution,"  “  mitural  selec¬ 
tion.” 

.\nimali,  r.a  perfettibilita  psichica 
degli,  nel  passoto  e  nell*  avvenire. 
E.  'I’anzi.  di  Filosnfin  Scien- 

(ijica.  August. 

Aristote,  L’Esthetitpie  d*.  (’h.  Ih*- 
nard.  Si'ainus  et  Travaux  df  L'Arad!-- 
)iiie  di‘.'<  Scit'HCrK  Morales  et  PidUiijuex, 

( tetober-November. 

.\ssyriologj'  and  the  Old  'I’esta- 
nient.  D.  O.  Lyon.  Unitarian  Ile- 
riexr.^  December.  I 

Atiention,  Le  mecanisme  de  1'.  11. 

I.’Attention  voluntaire.  Th.  Hibot. 
Revue  PhihutDphique,  November. 

Of  unusual  importance  to  teachers. 
.VII  attention,  according  to  IJibot,  de- 
lK*nds  upon  emotion.  Voluntary  :tt- 
tention  is  ttn  artificial  state  dei)endent 
upon  factiilous  emotions.  The  work  ; 
of  education  is  to  call  forth  and  render  i 
stable  these  factitious  enudions,  or  to  ' 
make  voluntary  attention  habiiual. 
As  spontaneous  .-ittention  isim|iortant 
for  men  and  animals  in  the  struggle 
lor  existence,  so  voluntary  attention 
is  a  factor  of  the  tirst  importance  in 
the  new  struggle  for  existence  in  civ¬ 
ilized  life.  The  results  of  many  re¬ 
cent  invest ig.tt  ions  are  diseu^.sed. 

.\ttention.  The  mechanism  of.  Sci¬ 
ence^  December  2  iind  KJ. 

,V  good  rt’mnne  of  llibot's  valuable 
.•mieles  mentioned  above. 

Belief  and  Doubt.  H.  Carlisle. 
Nineh  enth  (Jentury,  December. 

Benuisstsein.  i)ie  asymi>t<»tisehe 
Function  des  Bemusstseins.  Erster 
Artikel.  .V.  Wernicke.  Vierteljnhra- 


srh rift  tlir  1 1 'isae nach a  ftlirhe  Pit ilosuph ie 
Vierte.a  Heft. 

Bimetalhsm.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 
Cantemjyiranj  Rerieie.  December. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  Me.  Hev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hill.  Furuni.  December. 

Boys’  Club.  'I’he.  Bev.  .1.  C.  Col¬ 
lins.  Lend  a  Hand.,  Deeemb(*r. 

•Vn  account  of  an  interesting  ex¬ 
pel  iment  with  street  arabs  in  New 
Haven. 

“Capital,"  by  Karl  Marx.  West- 
minater  Rerieiv,  December. 

M.  Caro  I’hilosophe. —  1.  8es  ou- 
vrages  ;  I L  .Ses  cours  im'alits.  M.  Paul 
•lanet.  Revue  Uleue,  November  5  and 
12. 

Catholicity  iind  IJeason.  St.  George 
Mivart.  Xineteenth  Century.,  December. 

Charity  Organization  and  Pauiier- 
Ism.  H.  G.  Moses.  Church  Review, 
November. 

Childhood,  .V  Study  of.  Knowledge, 
December. 

Civilization.  The  Coming.  Felix  L. 
Oswahl.  North  American  Review, 
December. 

C'dlege  Disturbances.  Pres.  S.  C. 
Bartlett.  Forum,  December. 

Conipierors.  Some  Old-World  East¬ 
ern  Comiuerors.  .lames  Hutton.  Cal¬ 
cutta  Review,  October. 

Coii'titutiun  des  Etats  I’nis,  Le  Cen- 
tenaire  de  la.  M.  L.  Vossion.  Nou- 
velte  Revue,  November  1. 

Cousin.  Bapport  sur  le  t>rix  Victor 
Cou-iin.  Les  dialogues  de  Platon.  P. 
•lanet.  Seances  et  Travaux  de  L'Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Piditiques, 
Oetober-November. 

Darwin,  Charles.  \Ve.stminster  Re¬ 
view.  December. 

An  interesting  review  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Da  nr  in. 

Darwin,  (  harles.  La  vie  de.  M. 
Henry  de  Varigny.  Revue  d,  .s  Deux 
Mondes.  November  1. 
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Dai  vviii.  Charles,  'I'lie  I.ife  and  Let-  | 
ters  of.  Archibald  (Icikie,  K.li.s. 
Contetiiporar;/  /iVivVjr,  December. 

Determinisme.  I.e,  et  I'activite  re- 
ligieuse,  esthetique,  et  morale.  .1.  De- 
carole.  Anuntes  de  PInlosophie  ('hn'- 
tieniie,  November. 

Dickens,  Charles,  fitude  analytiqiie. 
M.  E.  Ilemiequin.  XoitvHli’  llm'ue, 
November  l.*>. 

Ecoles  militaires.  Nos.  Saint-Cyr. 

—  IV.  A.  De  (Janniers.  /.<-  Cnrre- 
spondant,  November  10. 

Education,  As])ects  of.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Public  School.  Oscar  Browning. 
Scienc ,  Novemb(*r  2.'». 

Emerson.  'I'lu*  Life  of.  Henry 
James.  MacMiHan'fi,  D(*cember. 

An  able  review  of  CaboCs  Emer¬ 
son. 

English  Farms  and  the  Price  of 
Food.  .VIbert  J.  Mott.  Xational  lie- 
nVie,  December. 

English,  Slip.shod.  I.G.  S.  Xational 
Bn  i.  December. 

Contains  a  collection  of  current 
barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  impropri¬ 
eties. 

Ethics,  .\n  Experiment  in.  Charles 
F.  Dole.  Unitarian  Beview,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Ethics,  'I'he  Ultimate  Facts  of.  C. 
C.  Everett.  Unitarian  Bevirre,  De¬ 
cember. 

Femmes.  La  condition  sociale  des. 
(Seconde  i)artie. )  M.  Ernest  Naville. 
Bibliotht'qne  Universelle  et  Berne  Suisse, 
Noveud)er. 

Food,  rite  Adulteration  of. 
minster  Beview,  Decetnber. 

France.  Peasant  Properties  in,  1787 
-1887.  Lady  Verney.  Xational  Be- 
view,  December. 

French  and  English.  Seventh 
Paper.  Philip  Gilbert  Ilamerton. 
Atlantic  Month) ;i,  D(“cember. 

P'rench  Society  of  .\tithors,  ’i’he. 
Edmund  Goss**.  Xineteenth  Cenlurij, 
December. 

Galilee,  'I’he  S**a  of.  Edward  L. 
Wilson.  Centunj,  Dt'cember. 

Galilee,  Tlie  .Sea  of.  Parts  I  and 
II.  Lawrence  Oliphant.  English  II- 
lustrohd  Magazine,  D<*cember. 

Gard**u  Flowers,  Did.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge.  F.I..S.  Hamper's,  December. 

Genesis.  The  First  Chapter  of. 
Profe-sor  Elmslie.  Contemporary  Be- 
vietr,  Dec«*mb**r. 

Geogr.ipliie  hlstori*iue,  Introduction 
a  la.  La  f<;rmation  terrltoriale  des 
principaux  Etats  civilis**s.  I*.  Fon- 
cin.  Beetle  de  Ghxjraphie,  November. 


Harvard  College,  Notes  from.  Its 
Physical  Basis  and  Intellectual  Life. 
Bev.  Henry  C.  Badger.  Magazine  of 
American  History,  December. 

Health  .Association.  'I’lit*  American 
Publi*.*.  Science.  November  25  and 
December  2. 

Heine's  Visit  to  London.  Thomas 
Pryde.  Xational  Becieie,  December. 

Hindu  Civilization  of  the  Brahmana 
Period.  P.  C.  Dutt,  c.s.  Calcutta 
Berieir,  October. 

Ingersoll.  .A  Last  Word  to  Colonel 
Ingersoll.  Pev.  Henry  M.  Field. 
Xorth  American  Berieir,  December. 

Institut. —  S**ance  publi(iue  annuelle 
des  cinq  Acad**mies :  Le  silllet  au 
th**atr**.  Bertie  Bleue,  Oct(d)er  2i>. 

.lapan,  The  Thraldom  of.  E.  H. 
House.  Atlantic  Monthly,  December. 

Jones,  Paul,  and  the  .Vrmed  Neu¬ 
trality.  .lohn  Fiske.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
D**cember. 

Language,  Evolution  of.  Ada  S. 
Ballin.  Knotrledge,  December. 

Lanier,  .Sidney.  Pres.  Merrill  E. 
Giites,  l..l,.l).  Presbyterian  Beview, 
October. 

Lincoln's  Inauguration.  John  G. 
Nicolay,  John  Hay.  Century,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Llml-Goldschmidt,  Jenny.  Lucy 
C.  Lilli**.  Lippincott's.  December. 

.An  interesting  account  of  the  great 
singer. 

I.*)gic,  A  Plea  for  the  Study  of.  S. 
.1.  Bumstead.  Science,  November  25. 

Manual  Training,  Tlie  Naas  Semi¬ 
nary  for  T**achers  of,  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler.  kScience,  November  25. 

Miraglia.  Studi  intornoalla  .scienza 
*leir***lucazione  e  ad  alcuni  ordinamen- 
ti  scolastici,  *li  L.  Miraglia.  F.  Pie- 
tropatd*),  Birista  di  Filosotia  Scientifea, 
.Vugust. 

Mystik  der  alten  Griechen.  Die.  11. 
.\Iyst**rien.  (Sclduss.)  Carl  du  Prel. 
Xord  und  SUd,  December. 

N*'*gre.  L**  jugement  d'un  negre 
sur  la  rac«*  n*'*gre.  .M.  G.  Valb**rt. 
Berne  des  Deux  Mondes,  November  1. 

N**wspapers,  Notes  on  Parisian. 
Bi  an*l**r  Matthews.  Century,  Dec**m- 
ber. 

Ornithology  at  South  Kensington, 
P.  B*»w*tler  Sharpe.  English  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine,  D**c**mb**r. 

“  When  the  wh*)l**  of  the  blrdskins 
are  arranged  in  their  cabinets,  the 
series  will  probably  reach  to  the  as- 
toun*ilng  number  of  2.50.(H)0." 

Oxford,  Social.  Macmillan's,  De¬ 
cember. 
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Paul  ler  et  Bonaparte,  Etude  hlsto- 
riqiie  d’apres  des  docmnenls  inedlts. 
M.  'I'atistchell'.  Nuucclle,  I{>  vuey  No¬ 
vember  1').  i 

Pessimism,  Some  Asi)eotsof.  Agnes  ' 
Kepplier.  Atlantic  Monthly.  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Perception  ext«*rieure.  La,  et  Pin-  | 
surtisance  des  explications  purement  i 
physiologi(pies.  ’I'b.  Desdouits.  An- 
nafes  de  Pbilos<*phie  Chretienne, 
November. 

l*«*rception  exterieure.  La,  Rapport 
fait  au  nom  de  la  section  de  philoso¬ 
phic  sur  le  troisieme  concours  relatif 
a.  Ch.  Leveque.  Seances  et  Tra- 
i-aiu  de  L'Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politujnes,  October-Novem- 
ber. 

Philosophj'  and  Common-sense. 
Edward  Chamier,  Westminster  Review, 
December. 

Philosophie  franyaise,  Un  episode 
de  I'histoire  de  la.  vers  la  fin  du  XlXe 
sit'cle.  Souvenirs  personnels.  Lionel 
Dauriac.  Critique  Philosophique,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

I’hilosophie.  La.  et  leg  sciences.  M. 
Barthelemy  -  .'^aint  Hilaire.  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  November  15, 

Philosopliie.  Lutte  entre  la  religion 
et  a  phllosoi>liie  au  temps  de  Socrate. 
M.  Victor  Duruy.  Ilecue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  November  1. 

Picture-hanging  at  the  National 
(Jallery.  (  harles  T,.  Eastlake.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  December. 

Platon.  Etudes  sur  le  politique  at- 
tribue  a  Platon.  (’.  Huit.  Seances 
et  Travaux  de  L' Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Pnlitiques,  October-Novem- 
ber. 

Plutocrat,  'I'be  Apotheosis  of  the. 
W.  M.  Dickson.  Mayazine  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  December. 

Precious  Stones  in  the  United 
States.  George  F.  Kunz.  Harper's 
I  lecember. 

Psychobigie  comparee.  Instinct, 
intelligence,  raison.  II.  Devillario. 
Critique  Philosophique,  October. 

Psychologic.  —  .Association  des  nat- 
uralistes  allemands.  —  Le  mecanisme 
de  la  mimiipie.  M.  Meynert.  Revue 
Scientiiique,  October  2!l. 

Psychologii-. —  Etude  sur  les  no¬ 
tions  de  nomlire  chez  les  animaux. 
Mine.  Clemeiice  Royer.  Revue  Scien- 
tijique,  November  lb. 

Rambert,  Etudes  contemporalnes. 
Eugt'ne  Rambert.  M.  Henri  Wamery. 
(.•second  partie.)  Uihl iotheque  Uni- 
verselle  et  Revue  Suisse,  November. 


Refunding  the  Public  Debt.  Prof. 
Henry  ('.  .Adams.  Forum,  December. 

Renan's  History  of  lsr.H«“l.  MVst- 
minster  Rerieir.  December. 

Roman  Universities,  The.  Rev. 
John  .1.  Keane.  Catlodic  liVoVd, 
Di*cembi“r. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel.  Charles 
James  Wood.  Andover  Review.  De¬ 
cember. 

Schools  of  Commerce.  Sir  Philip 
Magnus.  Contemjiorary  Review,  De¬ 
cember. 

Contains  a  valuable  account  of  the 
facilities  for  commercial  education  in 
the  principal  continental  countries. 

.Selbstbewusstsein.  Die  Lehre  voin. 
(i.  ('esca.  Vie.rteljahrsschrift  fur  H’lV 
senschaftlirhe  Philosophie,  Viertes  Heft. 

The  writer  gives  a  historical  out¬ 
line  of  the  doctrine  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  from  Greek  philosophy  to  the 
present  time,  and  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  that  cluster  about  it. 
Suggestive. 

Sliakespeare's  Industry.  Knowledge, 
December. 

Shakespeare,  Concerning.  Law¬ 
rence  Barrett.  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  December. 

Sinnlichen  Gefiihle,  Zur  Theorie 
der.  Erster  .Artikel.  (>.  Kiilpe. 
Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche 
Philosophie,  Viertes  Heft. 

Socialisme  d'etat  dans  I’empire  alle- 
mand,  Le.  I.  Programmes  social- 
istes  et  statistique  professionnelle. 
M.  Charles  Grad.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  November  1. 

Social  t^uestions,  The  Philosophy 
of  th(‘.  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Andover  Review,  December. 

An  article  of  unusual  breadth. 
Prof.  Peabody  points  out  the  large 
results  of  the  study  of  social  ques¬ 
tions:  “a  clearer  sense  of  tin*  rela¬ 
tions  between  economic  scienci*  and 
ethics;"  the  contribution  of  such 
study  to  a  new  method  of  ethics 
transforming  the  study  of  ethics  from 
a  deductive  to  an  inductive  science, 
and  leading  by  a  new  method  from 
materialism  to  idealism;  “a  new 
sense  of  unity"  in  such  study;  and, 
finally,  the  discovery  that  the  dynam¬ 
ic  of  social  reform  “  is  the  power 
of  the  Christian  life,  finding  its  par¬ 
tial  expression  in  these  diverse  social 
movement"  and  coordinating  them 
all  through  its  single  impulse.” 

Soul  of  the  Far  East,  'I'he.  IV. 
Religion.  A’.  Imagination.  Percival 
Lowell.  Atlantic  Mo)ithly.  December. 
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“  One  thing  this  glance  at  Far  East¬ 
ern  civilization  has  sliown.  Tlie  soul, 
in  its  progress  through  this  world,  at 
least,  tends  inevitably  to  individuali¬ 
zation." 

Stevenson,  Kol)ert  Louis.  Sophia 
Kirk,  Atlantic  MunthUj^  December. 

Sweating  System,  'I'he.  David  F. 
Schloss.  Fortnifjhthi  Rcrieic,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Taine's.  Henri,  Darstellung  der 
Franzbsischen  Hevolution.  Prof. 
Dr.  J.  (1.  llagmann.  Unserc  Zeit, 
Hcftc  11  und  12. 

Tax  on  Land  Values.  Henry 
G<*orge's.  Kdward  \V.  Bemis.  ^la- 
dovcr  Jlevicic.  Dec(*mb<*r. 

Teach,  (lo  V«*  and.  W.  H.  Mallock, 
Xatiunal  Rcvicir,  Decmnber. 

Mr.  Mallock  argues  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sociological  facts  in  a  democ¬ 
racy;  and  points  out  some  of  these 
facts  and  gives  hints  for  popularizing 
them.  Eleven  valuable  diagrams 
representing  tli(*se  facts  are  appended. 

Tecimical  J^ducation.  Prof.  Hele 
Shaw.  Nature^  November  10. 

Time  it  Takes  to  'I'liink,  The.  J. 
McK.  Cattell.  Nineteenth  Century, 
De» ‘ember. 

A  brief  account  of  the  results  of 
the  author's  time  —  ex|)crlments  re- 


:k}5 

ported  in  MiwK  Brain,  and  Phil>>- 
sophische  Studien. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold.  Fartnightly  Rerieir^  Deceml)er. 

Tolstoi.  L'autobiograi)hit‘  du  comte 
Tolstoi.  F.  Pillon.  Critique  Phihi»i>- 
phique,  October. 

Consists  largely  <tf  quotations  from 
Tolstoi’s  Confession,  sliowing  the 
mental  evolution  of  the  writer. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa  .System,  The.  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  teacher.  Oplinons  ot  a 
Critic.  Theodore  F.  Seward.  11.  E. 
Krehbiel.  Century,,  December. 

Treadmill  in  America,  The.  Prof. 
Oliver  P.  Hubbard.  Magazine  of 
American  History,  Decend)er. 

Unemployed,  The.  Bennet  Bur- 
eigh.  Contemporary  Review,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Universita-i  Hominum.  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  December. 

Shows  the  unity  of  purpose  in  liis- 
tory,  and  urges  a  like  unity  in  study. 

Unseen,  Arguments  for  the.  Prof. 
H.  W.  Parker.  Forum,  December. 

Woman  and  the  Temperance  (Ques¬ 
tion.  Frances  E.  Willard.  Forum, 
December. 

Wundt,  Willielm.  'I'homas  Achelis. 
Word  und  Slid,  December. 


NOME  NOTES, 

Thk  directors  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  on  Saturday,  January  7.  A  large  number 
of  the  most  prominent  educational  men  of  New  England  was  present. 
After  a  spirited  discussion  as  to  the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  next  July,  in  which  the  claims  of  North  Conway,  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  and  Newport,  H.  I.,  were  ju'esented,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Newport,  B.  1.  'Flic  (piestion  of  the  time  for  the  meeting 
was  referriMl  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  but  will  be  during 
either  the  first  or  second  week  in  July.  The  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  consists  of  the  president,  two  secretaries,  two  treasurers,  and 
Mr.  (  ieo.  A.  Littlefield,  Superintendent  of  Sclnmls  of  Newport. 

A  resolution  favoring  federal  aid  to  education,  now  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  was  |)assed  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  evident 
from  the  interest  which  was  manifested  at  this  meeting,  and  from  the 
plans  which  are  already  under  consideration,  that  the  next  meeting  of 
this  oldest  of  our  general  educational  associations  will  be  of  the 
best  and  of  the  largest.  'I'he  teachers  of  New  England  and  the  neigh- 
boring  States  who  do  not  propose  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  at  San  Francisco  next  summer  should  make  their  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  present  at  Newport,  that  most  agreeable  and  most  famous 
of  the  watering-places. 
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NA  TIOXAL  ED UCA  TIOXA  L  A SSOCIA  TIOX. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  November 
11.  It  was  impossible  for  ex-President  Sheldon  or  Hon.  .1.  W.  Hol¬ 
combe  to  be  present,  but  their  regrets  and  suggestions  were  duly 
received. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  in  Chicago,  .July  lb,  the  following 
memorandum  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  representatives  of 
California  as  the  conditions  precedent  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
on  the  Pacific  Coast :  — 

The  following  are  adopted  as  the  re(piirements  for  railroad  rates 
for  the  session  of  18H8,  if  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco, 
California :  — 

‘‘  Hates  shall  not  be  more  than  one  half  the  ruling  fare  at  the  time, 
or  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and 
from  all  principal  points  west  of  Chicago. 

“  Tickets  shall  bear  a  plus  82.00  coupon,  or  must  be  stamped  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  in  order  to  be  good  for  the  return  trip. 

••  Westvvard  bound,  the  stop-over  privileges  shall  be  as  follows :  at 
Chicago  and  at  all  principal  points  on  the  Missouri  Hiver,  at  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo.  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  and  Ogden. 

“On  return,  passengers  may  stop  over  during  the  limit  of  the  ticket 
at  pleasure,  west  of  the  Missouri  Hiver. 

“  For  the  return  trips,  tickets  may  be  exchanged  with  the  Santa  lY, 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  I’acific,  and  Northern  Pacific  (plus  81.'). 00  from 
San  Francisco  to  Portland),  if  holders  so  desire. 

“  These  tickets  shall  be  good  for  members  of  the  Association,  teachers, 
and  editors  of  educational  journals  and  reporters  therefor,  together 
with  the  immediate  families  of  such  persons.” 

To  this  were  added  the  usual  local  reipiirements. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  President  made  detailed  reports  of  the 
results  of  his  visit  to  C'alifornia  in  October,  submitting  therewith  the 
original  letter  from  the  Citizens’  Committee  (see  enclosure.  Circular 
Letter  No.  4)  and  also  otlicial  communications  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  in  which  that  Company  makes  the  guarantees  asked. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  subject,  the  following 
motion  was  passed  :  — 
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“That,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  made  in  communication  from  their  Committee  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association,  under  date  of  October  13;  and  acting  on 
pledges  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  made  in  letter  from  R.  A. 
Donaldson,  under  date  of  October  2b,  and  telegram  from  the  same 
under  date  of  November  7  ;  all  based  on  and  fully  meeting  demands 
of  memoranda  furnished  by  the  Kxecutive  Committee  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  on  .luly  16,  and  (juoted  in  an  official  letter  of  Mr.  Goodman  under 
date  of  August  17,  and  of  number  12,011  C,  we  hereby  designate  San 
Francisco,  Califoiaiia,  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

“And  we  further  designate  the  time  of  such  meeting  to  be  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  of  duly,  1HH8,  each  date  included.” 

A  Ivocal  Executive  Committee  was  ai)pointed  with  power  to  nominate 
such  sub-committees  as  may  seem  to  them  desirable,  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  direction  and  management  of  the  local  preparations  for 
the  coming  meeting. 

The  following  topics  have  been  selected  for  the  general  sessions  of 
the  As.sociation,  subject  to  possible  modifications:  — 

1.  Literature  in  the  reading  courses  of  the  public  schools. 

2.  How  can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-reverencing  and  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

3.  Current  criticism  of  our  school  system,  and  what  answer. 

4.  “  Practical”  education. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  school  books  and  appliances. 

6.  What  is  needed  in  our  educational  system  to  secure  respect  for 
common  labor,  or  wage-working. 

7.  Spelling  reform. 

Ex-President  W.  E.  Sheldon,  3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  has  been 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  transportation  in  New  England,  ;»nd 
Directors  for  tlie  New  England  States  will  please  correspond  with  him. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


Kepoht  of  the  Commissioxek  ok 
Kdication,  f<»r  the  year  18S4-8r>. 
Washinf^oii :  Government  Printing 
Otlice.  188(5. 

Althougli  tliis.  the  fifteentli  annual 
report  of  Commissioner  "  iton,  was 
issued  some  montlis  ago,  t  has  but 
just  been  received  at  this  otlice.  The 
rejmrt  itself,  which  <»ccupies  more 
than  tliree  hundred  closely  i»rint,ed 
pages,  is  of  immense  value  and  inter¬ 
est.  It  treats  of  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  the  education  of  the 
colored  race,  city  school  systems,  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction,  education  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  etc.  A  vast  amount 
of  information  will  be  found  within 
these  three  liundred  pages.  'I'hey 
are  followed  by  abstrai'ts  of  official 
reports  from  the  several  States.  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  cities  of  the  country. 
'I’his  part  of  the  work  occupies  three 
hutidn-d  and  tw»*nty-tive  pages.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume,  live  hundred 
p.iges,  is  tilled  with  statistical  tables 
relating  to  education  in  this  «‘ountry. 
If  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  entire  force  of  his  otlice  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  compile  this  annual  volume, 
the  money  necessary  to  sustain  the 
bureau  would  he  well  spent. 

'I'lie  hook  ought  to  receive  careful 
study  from  all  the  teachers  of  the 
land. 

The  New  .Vstkonomv.  lly  .Samuel 
IMerjamt  I.angley.  I’H.D.,  i.i-.D.,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  .\lleghany  Observa¬ 
tory.  Illustrated,  lloston:  lick- 
nor  A  ('o.  1888.  I’p.  200.  8.‘).00. 

This  is  an  age  wheti  extremes  meet. 
We  have  the  be«t  iiterature  in  the 
ch(*apest  form,  and  also  jtut  up  in  the 
most  beautiful  style,  with  proper 


regard  to  the  highest  aesthetical 
taste.  The  hook  before  us  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  beauty.  'I'lie  i»aper,  tin*  type, 
the  jiresswork,  hut  more  especially 
the  illustrations,  are  all  simply  ele¬ 
gant.  The  subjects  treated  relate  to 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets, 
meteors,  comets,  and  the  stars. 

The  author  is  perfectly  at  home  at 
all  points  of  the  discussion,  and  pre¬ 
sents  with  most  consummate  ease 
facts  from  his  own  experience,  and 
the  tln*ories,  deductions,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  intimatel}'  interwoven  with  the 
facts. 

The  reproduction  of  moon  photo¬ 
graphs  is  simply  woinlerful.  The 
discussion  of  sun  spots  will  delight 
every  lover  of  astronomy.  'I'he  chap¬ 
ter  oil  the  sun's  energy  will  be  n*ad 
with  interest  alike  by  the  child  and 
the  philosopher. 

The  wide  reading,  the  careful 
thought,  and  the  accurate  judgment 
of  tin*  author,  combined  with  a  rare 
power  of  language,  have  produced  a 
work  upon  this  fascinating  science 
which  ought  to  rt*ceiv<*  a  wide  read¬ 
ing,  cspeciall}'  from  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

Xo  one  can  rise  fiom  the  perusal 
of  this  el(*gant  hook  without  being 
both  a  wis(*r  and  a  better  man. 

The  New*  PAitr-soM;  am>  chokus 
Hook,  for  high  schools,  academies, 
choral  societies,  and  families.  By 
<  harlcs  K.  Whiting.  Boston:  li. 
0.  Heath  A  C  o.  1887.  l*p.  2.')r». 

Mr,  1\  biting,  who  was  formerly 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  has  placed  all  music  teachers 
and  pupils  under  obligation  for  this 
beautiful  new  music-book,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  simple  vocal  exercis«*s,  and 
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advances  to  instruction  in  three  and 
four  part  son^s,  hymns,  and  antliems. 
'I’he  publishers  liave  done  their  work 
well,  as  this  tirin  always  does.  'I’he 
book  is  cordially  coniinended  to  all 
teachers  of  sinjjing  for  examinari<ni. 

An  Ei.k.mkxtauv  'I'Kxi-nooK  ok 
Anatomy.  1’iivsioi.o<;v.  and  IIv- 
GIKSK.  including  a  special  at-coiint 
of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  rupiors, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.  By  .Faim*s  K. 
Tliacher,  m.d.,  Professor  of  I’hysi- 
ology  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  Yale 
College,  and  Arthur  B.  Morrill, 
Teacher  of  Pliysical  Science  in  the 
Connecticut  Normal  School.  I’re- 
pared  and  publlsl>ed  by  order  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Hartford. 
Conn.  Press  of  the  Case,  Lock- 
wood  &  Brninard  (..’o.  1887. 

This  little  book,  done  up  with  plain 
black  cloth,  in  flexible  binding,  is  an 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it.  'i'he 
book,  if  it  can  be  called  a  book,  is 
*•  prepared  and  published  by  order  of 
the  (i«*neral  Assembly  **  of  the  .state 
of  Connecticut ;  and  while  the  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  who  have  prepared 
it  have  evidently  done  their  work 
well,  ami  tin*  book  proi)erly  made,  as 
a  private  publisher  would  have  done 
at,  might  have  been  an  entire  success, 
yet,  being  made  by  the  State,  like 
government  books  always,  the  me- 
chanieal  execution  both  within  and 
without  is  constantl}'  saying  to  us. 
Do  not  do  so  any  more.*' 

Thk  IIistoky  ok  thk  Coi.i.kgk  ok 
Cai.ikoknia.  By  Samuel  II.  Willey, 
n.l).  San  Francisco :  Samucd  Car- 
son  A  Co.  1SS7.  Pj).  4.32.  .s4.(Kl. 

This  book  gives  us  a  chapter  iu  the 
history  of  education  in  the  great  Stab* 
of  California,  of  rare  interest  and 
unupie  character.  It  shows  how 
efforts  were  commenced  as  early  as 
1853,  when  .San  Francisco  was  luit  a 
small  town,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college.  This  institution  began  it-: 
legal  existence  in  the  year  IS.5.5.  and 
was  called  the  "College  of  Califor¬ 


nia.**  In  18»)8  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Stab*  and  mergt*d  in  a  new  institu¬ 
tion  called  the  “Cniversity  of  Cali- 
I  fornia.** 

'  This  institution  is  now  doing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  gn*at  work  for  high  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  »*ntire  history  of  the  original 
college  and  the  establishment  of  the 
university  is  here  tn*ated  bj*  Dr. 
M’illey,  who  was  from  the  beginning 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
I  and  w  ho  was  the  president  of  the  col- 
I  lege  for  eight  years,  'i’his  history 
I  occupies  tw  o  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pages.  'I’he  remainder  of  the  book  is 
an  appendix,  which  gives  various  ad- 
!  dr(*s3(*s  given  at  the  Alumni  meetings 
from  18.58  to  18(17,  with  a  valuable 
list  of  names  covering  thirteen  pages. 

'I’he  book  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  American  education. 

Men  ani>  Letteks.  Essays  on 
(  haracterization  and  Criticism.  By 
Horace  E.  8cudder.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mithin  &  Co.  1887.  Pp. 
I  23.5.  .81.25. 

i  'I'his  book  contains  a  series  of  arti- 
!  cles  1)3’  Mr.  Scudder,  most  of  which 
!  hav<*  heretofore  appeared  in  print  — 
I  some  of  them  in  'I’he  Atlantic  Monthh' 
'I’hey’  are  of  varied  interest,  relating 
to  history,  biography,  and  literature. 
Some  of  these  articles  display  rare 
traits  of  scholarship,  'i’he  eSsav  on 
The  Shaping  of  Excelsior  is  intensely 

interesting. 

i 

I  'I'lie  book  will  have  a  wide  reading. 

I  SOBKIVI  ETS  AND  NICKNAMES.  B3’ 

!  Alb(*rt  B.  Frey.  Boston:  Ticknor 
I  Co.  1888.*  Pp.  482.  Double 
column,  octavo. 

I  ’ 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  Fre\’,  of 
I  the  Astor  Library,  N.  V.,  has  gath- 
I  cred  an  immense  amount  of  useful 
!  and  (*ntertaining  matter,  not  only  for 
I  the  general  reader,  but  also  for  the 
i  professional  student  of  literature. 

"  The  index  bv'  true  names  ’*  occupies 
I  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages,  and 
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to  thesi*  truo  names  are  added  the 
sobriquets;  for  examide:  Andrew 
Jackson  is  the  Gin'ral,"  “  The  <  Hd 
Hero,"  "Old  Hickory,"  and  ••  Sharp 
Knife."  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  called 
‘•The  Blaspheminj;  Doctor,"  and 
twenty-five  other  names.  (Gladstone 
is  •‘  Mr.  Gre<ham "  and  “  (iran- 
daevus."  (ioethe  ha<  eleven  names. 
Gustavus  Adoliihus  is  called  “  The 
Antl-('hrlst,"  ‘‘The  Lion  of  the 
North."  “Savior  of  Protestantism," 
“  Star  of  the  North,"  and  “  Sweilen’s 
Glory."  General  (irant  is  “Old 
Three  Stars,"  Lncle  Sam,"  •‘  United 
States."  “Unconditional  Surrender," 
and  United  we  Stand." 

-Vnd  so  from  all  the  chajtters  in 
history  and  biograjdiy,  from  Homer 
to  Joe  Hooker;  from  Abu  Nasr  .Mo¬ 
hammed  .\lfarabi,  the  Orpheus  of 
Arabia,  SOO  B.C.,  to  Sam  Adams  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  have  the  nick¬ 
names  and  sobri<|uets  of  all  sorts  of 
characters,  with  the  story  in  each  case 
well  told.  Many  of  the  longer  arti¬ 
cles,  like  “The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask."  throw  much  light  on  many 
subjects.  'I'he  book  will  prove  of 
great  interest. 

CLASSI(,>rKS  POI'UI.AIHKS.  By  11. 
Lecene  and  H.  Gudin. 

These  enterprising  French  publish¬ 
ers  have  just  issued  two  additional 
volumes  to  this  series.  First,  Pi.i  - 
TAKvi'K.  By  J.  De  Urosals.  Second. 
HoussKAf.  By  Louis  Ducros. 

Teachers  of  French  classes  will  find 
these  works  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  th«*ir  pupils. 

A  Flock  of  (iiiti.s  axd  thkik 
Fkiknks.  By  Nora  Perry.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  «V  Co.  1888.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Pp.  28(1.  .81.50. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  four¬ 
teen  Stories  of  girls,  designed  for  girls. 
'ITiey  illustrate  some  form  of  improve¬ 
ment  or  advancement  within  the  reach 
of  girls  and  young  women.  The  story 


of  ‘•Jim,"  of  ••Kate  Oxford,"  of 
“  Dorothy,"  Margaret,"  and  others, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  es¬ 
pecially  instructive  and  inspiring  to 
our  3'ounger  sisters  and  their  cousins. 

Several  of  these  stories  relate  to  the 
colonial  and  the  Hevolut ionary  period, 
and  are  of  value  as  illustrating  our 
earlier  histoty,  giving  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  fashions,  habits,  and 
strong  thought  of  the  New  F.ngland 
peoi»le  a  centuiy  ago. 

The  book  is  highlv  commended  to 
the  class  for  which  it  is  designed. 

TtiK  NottTiiKitN  Citoss;  OK.  ILvn- 
iKU.fH's  Last  Vkak  at  tiik  Bos¬ 
ton  Latin  ScinajL.  By  Willis 
Bcyd  Allen,  author  of  “  Pine 
Cones,"  ••Silver  Hags,"  •‘Christ¬ 
mas  at  Surf  Point,"  “The  .Moun¬ 
taineers."  Boston:  1).  LothropCo, 
.8L(K). 

In  this  interesting  story  of  a  boy's 
life  at  school,  the  author  has  related 
the  incidents  in  such  a  natural  way 
that  the  reader  is  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  is  a  true  one,  that  the 
storv  is  in  fact  largel\’  a  record  of 
the  author’s  own  experiences.  Many 
of  the  descriptions  of  characters  and 
incidents  are  wonderfully  true  to  na¬ 
ture.  The  descriptions  of  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Gardner,  “in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,"  will  be  of  great  interest  to- 
the  future  generations  of  Latin  school- 
boj’s. 

CO.MFLKTK  (JEltMAN  MaNI  At.  KOK 
IIICII  -SCIKXU.S  AN'I>  Coi.LKdKS.  By 
M’esky  C.  Sawj’er,  t*ii.i>.  Chicago: 
John  *C.  Buckbee  A  ('o.  Pp.  .117. 
.81.50. 

This  book  is  designed  to  teach  the 
learner  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
German  language  with  ease.  It  gives 
equal  attention  to  all  three  of  these 
arts.  The  student  is  made  aopiainted 
with  the  rich  beauties  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  poets  and  prose  writers, 
as  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
most  classic  German  literature.  It  is 
also  a  happy  thought  to  introduce 
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letters  from  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Germany.  The  vocabularies  are 
large  and  comjdete,  and  the  book 
has  won  for  itself  the  merit  of  being 
“just  what  has  long  been  desired :  a 
practical  German  gramm.ir,  born  in 
the  school-room." 

A  I’HiMARY  (iKOMKTiiY.  Hy  S.  Ed¬ 
ward  Warren.  c.K.  New  York : 
.lohn  Wiley  .Sons,  I,")  .\stor  Place. 
Pp.  178. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  earlier  beginning  of  the 
study  of  geometry,  in  the  belief  that 
without  such  beginning,  elementary 
education  is  somewhat  one-sided. 

The  subject  is  so  treated  as  to  be 
within  the  comi)rehension  of  younger 
pupils.  The  second  object  of  the 
work  is  to  l(‘ad  to  its  graphical  appli- 
ciitions  in  manual  and  other  elemen- 
tiiry  schools.  The  work  gives  simple 
and  practical  exaimples  in  plane  and 
projection  <lrawing. 

Coxscim  s  Motiikriiooi).  HyEmma 
.Marwedel.  Chicago  and  Boston: 
Interstate  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  503. 
81. fw. 

The  author  devotes  much  sjtace  (pp. 
32H-.‘)r»3)  to  an  account  of  Professor 
Preyer's  famous  investigations  as  to 
the  development  of  the  soul  in  in¬ 
fants.  Professor  Prej-er's  classical 
work  is  purely  deductive :  that  is, 
without  any  juvconceived  notions, 
the  eminent  physiologist  resorted  to 
observiition,  and  discovered,  besides 
much  else,  that  ti  child  reasons  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  langu.ige,  and  that  the 
latter,  therefore,  is  an  instrument,  but 
not  the  source  of  mental  activity. 
Accordingly,  the  pr«*sent  volume  is 
a  somewhat  novel  contribution  to 
educational  literature.  Froebel  and 
others  concluded  very  properly  that 
instruction  and  education  must  begin 
with  the  young  child;  Miss  .Marwedel 
concludes  that  it  must  begin  with  the 
new-horn  infant  and  its  parents.  The 


I  real  essence  of  her  book  lies  in  the 
I  educational  light  It  throws  upon  in¬ 
fancy.  The  book  will  interest  teach- 
i  ers,  but  deserves  the  special  attention 
of  physiologists,  psychologists,  and 
parents.  The  book  makes  a  distinct 
;  step  forward  in  educational  art  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  great  good. 

An  OiTi.iNE  OF  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  from  th<*  appendix  of 
Harrison  and  Haskervill's  .\nglo- 
.Saxon  Dictionary,  with  a  list  <tf  ir¬ 
regular  verbs.  By  Prof.  James  A. 
Harrison.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  Pj).  (>(!. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  all  that  is 
nt'cded  to  call  the  attention  to  it  of  all 
those  scholars  Interested  in  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Ei)t  CATioNAi.  Ends;  or.  J’he  Ideal 
OF  Personal  Develof.ment.  Bv 
Sophie  Bryant,  d.sc.  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Mistress  in  the  North  London 
Collegiate  Schools  for  (iirls.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longmans,  Green  ('o.  1887. 
Pp.  202.  Price,  six  shillings. 

This  new  work  has  to  do  with 
ethical  development  and  with  logical 
development.  It  is  a  searching  trea¬ 
tise  upon  the  single  subject  Implied  in 
the  title.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
arginnent,  the  modesty  of  the  present 
writer  respectfully  refers  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Conconl  .School  of  Phi¬ 
losophy. 

'I'he  conclusion  n'ached  by  the  au¬ 
thor  is  stated  as  follows:  “The  good 
man  lives  in  duty.  /<//  moral  law.  and 
for  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity.  The 
wise  man  lives  in  knowledge,  hij  logi¬ 
cal  law,  and  Jor  the  intellectual  ideal 
of  humanit}'  or  truth."  “Goodness 
implies  and  requires  wisdom.  Wis¬ 
dom  also  implies  and  requires  good¬ 
ness."  If  this  is  not  (juite  clear  to 
the  average  reader,  the  following  will 
make  it  plain :  “  The  life  that  is 
strong  and  conscious  and  true  enough 
to  produce  goodness  or  wisdom  is 
strong  and  true  and  conscious  enough 
to  produce  goodness  or  wisdom,  and 
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each  so  far  implies  the  otlier.” 
“(JoodiK'SS  depends  for  its  fulfllmcnt 
on  wisdom."’ 

TnK“lIow  I  WAS  Edicatkd”  I’a- 
rKHS.  New  York:  I).  Appleton 
C’o.  30  cents. 

The  papers  are  taken  from  'I'he 
Forum  magazim*,  and  are  from  the 
following  authors:  Edward  E.  Hale; 
Thomas  Wentworth  lligginson;  F.  A. 
P.  liarnard,  President  of  Columbia 
College;  John  H.  Vincent.  Chancellor 
of  Chautauqua  I'niversity;  Prof. 
William  T.  Harris;  S.  C.  Bartlett, 
President  of  Dartmouth  College;  J. 
K.  Kendrick,  formerly  l*n*sident  of 
Vassar  College;  Timothy  Dwight, 
President  of  Vale  College;  E.  G. 
Robinson,  President  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity;  James  B.  Angell,  President  of 
University  of  Michigan;  Andrew  D. 
White,  formerly  President  of  Cornell 
University.  'I'hese  papers  are  of 
great  value,  and  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  well-*‘ducated  person. 

iNTHOUl’t'TOKY  STKI'S  IN  SCIKNCK. 
By  Paul  Bert,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  ex-minister  of  instruction 
of  France.  'I'ranslated  by  Marc  F. 
Vallette.  i,i,.o..  Principal  Grammar 
School,  No.  .‘11,  Itrooklyn.  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
vised  and  eidarged  by  .hdm  Mickle- 
borough.  1*11.1).,  Principal  Grammar 
School.  No.  t>,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  formerly  Principal  Normal 
.School.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  New 
York:  D.  Ap|)leton  Co.  I’p.  .‘{(JS. 
Parts  I,  II,  III  (one  volume).  Intro¬ 
duction  price.  4S  cents.  Parts  IV, 
V,  VI,  V'll  (one  volume).  Intro¬ 
duction  price,  48  cents.  .Seven  parts 
(complete  in  one  volume).  Intro¬ 
duction  price,  !»0  cents. 

Over  half  a  million  copies  of  the 
original  book,  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  were 
sold  in  France  within  thr<‘e  years,  .nid 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  such 
chang*‘S  have  been  made  as  were  re¬ 
quired  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
American  schools. 

'I'he  editors  have  evidently  endea¬ 
vored  to  make  the  text  clear  and  in¬ 


telligible  to  tin*  young  mind,  adhering 
to  the  language  of  the  author  when 
possible  to  *lo  so.  but  making  addi¬ 
tions  here  and  there  to  suit  the  age 
and  country,  and  putting  in  the 
mouths  of  the  i)upils  such  questions 
as  their  long  experieno*  in  the  school¬ 
room  has  taught  them  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  asked  by  the  grade  of  children 
for  whom  the  work  is  intended. 

When*  unfamiliar  words  or  expres¬ 
sions  occur,  I  he  me;ining  is  annexed 
in  brackets,  to  economize  time  for  the 
teacher.  'I'he  style  is  simply  conver¬ 
sational,  nothing  more. 

'I'he  illustrations  are  new  and  excel¬ 
lent,  evidently  prepared  with  great 
care.  In  the  natural  history,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  .\merican  species  have 
been  substituted  for  foreign  ones ;  and 
in  the  chapter  on  Rock  Formations, 
that  i)ortion  which  treats  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  development  of  North  .\mer- 
Ica  has  been  substituted  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  ge))logical  history  of  Fiance. 

'I'he  book  will  prove  of  great  value, 
and  will  doubtless  be  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousiinds. 

Uasski.i.’s  National  LiBitAitv.  No. 
9.5.  'I'nK  Diauv  ok  Sami  el 
Pei’YS  from  November,  IfitJti,  to 
May,  16(57.  No.  96.  'I'llE  I.IKE 
ANi)  Death  of  Kino  John.  Bv 
William  Shakespeare.  No.  9f. 
'I'lIE  llLSTOUY  OF  THE  CaLIFH 
Vathek.  By  William  Beckford. 
No,  *.»8.  Poems.  By  .lohn  Dryden. 
'I'he  volumes  are  10  cents  a  num¬ 
ber;  .8.5. (H»  a  year. 

'I'lCKNOK’s  PaI’EH  Seijies.  Issued 
semi-monthly  by  'I'icknor  A  Co., 
Boston.  'I'he  last  number  of  this 
series.  No.  21,  contains  Mingo,  iind 
Other  .^ketches.  By  Joel  (^handler 
Harris. 

.Ml  the  papers  in  this  volume  are 
compound«‘d  of  laughter  and  senti¬ 
ment,  the  latter  element  somewhat 
predominating,  “  Mingo  "  is  an  ex- 
(pilsite  little  sketch  in  which  the 
i  jioor  whites,  the  •*  (juality.’"  and  the 
faithful  old  negro  are  tlm*ly  con- 
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trasted.  Mr.  Il.irris's  feeling  for  the 
negro  character,  beautifully  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  “  Mingo,’’  is  shown  again  in 
the  sketch  of  Hlue  Dave.” 

Ways  kok  Boys  to  Make  and  Do 
'i'HlNOS.  Illustrated.  Boston:  1). 
Lothrop  Co.  Price,  dO  cents. 

Here  a  half-dozen  or  more  authors 
have  combined  to  tell  boys  how  to 
make  kites,  boats,  tents,  and  snow- 
shoes;  how  to  get  the  most  fun  out 
of  walking  and  skating,  with  a 
variety  of  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions  about  other  things  that  the  boys 
like  to  know. 

The  I’l'HLic  Scnooi.  (iEouHAfUY. 
.\uthorized  for  use  in  the  i)ublic 
schoois.  high  schools,  and  college 
institutes  of  Ontario  by  tin*  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Toronto: 
Canada  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  Id4. 
Small  <iuarto. 

Our  neighbors  across  the  border 
have  struck  out  in  a  new  i)ath  by  the 
publication  of  this  new  geography. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  geography  is 
one  of  the  nio.st  ditlicult  branches  of 
study  in  our  common  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  There  have  betm  manj’  attempts 
to  simplify  the  method  of  teaching, 
to  Improve  the  style  of  text-books, 
and  to  awaken  a  new  and  living  inter¬ 
est  in  this  important  subject.  Most 
of  these  attempts  have,  however,  been 
attended  with  but  partial  success. 

The  book  before  us  is  entindy  new 
and  executed  upon  a  novel  plan.  The 
author  designs  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  matter  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
the  teacher,  n<»t  in  a  series  of  cate¬ 
gorical  stattMuents  to  be  accepted  by 
the  pupils  without  explanation,  but 
almost  entirely  in  a  series  of  convm- 
sations  consisting  largely  of  «juestions 
by  the  teacher  and  replies  by  the 
pupils.  These  (juestions  are  not, 
however,  upon  what  the  pupil  has 
committed  by  rote  from  the  text-book, 
but  upon  wliat  he  has  obtained  for 


himself,  he  may  not  know  how,  from 
the  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears  and  brain 
ever  since  he  began  to  observe  and 
think. 

'i'liese  cotiversations  the  author  in¬ 
tends  should  consist  largely  of  volun¬ 
tary  statements  which  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  oiler,  based 
on  their  own  reading  and  research. 

The  hook  as  a  whole  is  designed  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  geographical 
stud}'.  It  begins  with  ver}’  simple 
matter  connected  with  the  school¬ 
room  and  its  surroundings,  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  township,  .advancing  then 
from  the  home  and  town  to  tb(*  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  so  outward, 
i  There  are  Imt  few  (juestions,  indeed 
but  few  map  questions,  in  the  entire 
I  book,  but  the  various  topics  treated, 

I  which  are  given  with  more  or  less 
brevity,  are  evidently  designed  to  be 
read,  discussed,  thought  out.  and  re¬ 
flected  upon. 

'I’he  treatment  of  Ontario  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  fuller  by  far  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  text-books  of  our  schools.  The 
study  of  tills  part  of  the  book  is 
of  esjieclal  value  to  the  teachers  in 
the  States,  inasmuch  as  most  of  us 
hav»‘  very  (*rioneous  ideas  of  that 
i  country. 

T'hese  chajiters  are  therefore  com¬ 
mended  to  th<>  car(‘ful  examination  of 
i  all  teachers  of  geograjihy  who  desire 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  and  not  to  be 
i  teacldng  error. 

'  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
new  material  of  great  importance  in 
this  book  th:m  has  appeared  in  any 
I  text-book  of  geograph}'  for  a  long 
time.  It  seems  to  be  carefully  pre- 
jMired,  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
thought  out  by  the  author  before 
I  writing. 

I  The  maps,  illustrations,  and  general 
I  mechanical  executioti  of  the  book  is 
far  inferior  to  the  best  text-books  of 
the  kind  recently  published  in  our 
country.  We  recommend  the  mate- 
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rial  of  this  book  to  the  careful  study 
of  our  teachers  of  geography  and  es- 
jx'cially  to  geography  makers. 

How  TO  WriTK  l.ETTKRS.  Hy  J. 
Willis  Westlake,  a.m..  Professor  of 
Knglish  Literature  in  the  State  N<*r- 
iiial  .School.  Millersville.  Pa.  Pliila- 
ilelphia :  Sower,  Potts  Co.  18S(). 
I’p.  2()4. 

A  capital  book  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  this 
subject  ever  ottered  to  the  public. 

Mo't  advocates  of  an  International 
copyright  law  vaguely  suppose  that 
all  the  piracy  done  by  publishers  is 
chargeable  to  our  side  of  the  water. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  the 
history  of  this  book  testifies.  It  has 
been  republished  by  a  London  firm, 
changing  American  cities,  sti*‘ets, 
names,  etc.,  so  as  to  Anglicize  it .  This 
fact  is  a  stronger  testimony  to  the 
quality  of  the  book  than  to  the  high 
character  of  the  London  firm. 

Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of 
Letters.  By  John  Bach  McMas- 
ter,  Wharton  .School,  University  of 
Peun.syivanla.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1887.  Pp.  29:l  .81.2.'). 

This  is  the  tenth  in  the  Am(*rlcan 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  We  have  had 
Franklin  in  s**veral  aspects,  but  we 
think  this  is  the  first  volume  devoted 
wholly  to  his  literary  work.  “  His 
place  is  among  that  giant  race  of 
pamphleteers  and  essayists  most  of 
whom  went  before,  but  a  few  of 
whom  came  Immediately  after,  the 
War  for  Independence.  .Vnd  among 
them  he  is  easily  first.  'I'helr  merit 
lies  in  what  they  said ;  the  merit  of 
Franklin  lies  not  only  in  what  he  said, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  he  said  it.’’ 
Professor  McMaster  has  produced  a 
most  re.idable  book  upon  this  hack¬ 
neyed  subject.  It  is  one  of  his  best 
productions. 

Oli>en-Time  Mfsic.  .\  (^)mpilation 
from  Newspapers  and  Books.  By 
Henry  M.  Brooks,  author  of  the 


Olden-Time  Series.  IVith  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse. 
PH.i>.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co. 
1888.  Pp.  283. 

Those  acquaint(*d  with  Mr.  Brooks 
and  his  writings,  especially  the 
“Olden-Time  Series.”  will  at  dnce 
want  to  see  this  his  latest  book. 
Nowhere  can  such  a  ijuaint  collection 
of  old-time  .sayings  and  doings  be 
found  as  in  this  series.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Brooks’s 
aeipiaintances  call  him  the  “  Anti¬ 
quarian."  .Vll  lovers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  history  will  thank  him 
for  bis  valuable  addition  to  this  class 
of  literature. 

Practical  M  e  n  s  i  r  a  t  i  o  n  for 
.Schools  and  Colleoes.  By  W. 
V.  Wright,  H.A.  The  Supplement 
Company,  50  Bromfield  St..  Boston, 
Mass.  Pp.  02.  In  paper  covers,  25 
cents ;  flexible  binding,  .50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  No.  3  of  the 
Supplement  Educational  Series,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  those  friends  of  the 
t«‘achers,  the  .Supplement  Company. 
The  first  few  pages  are  taken  up  by 
n(*eded  definitions,  measurement 
tables,  and  explanations  as  to  such 
measurements,  as  of  planes,  solids, 
wood,  land,  lumber,  stone-work, 
shingling.  lathing,  etc.  I'he  main 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  six 
hundred  well-arranged,  carefully 
selected  examples,  fully  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  8ubj(*ct. 

.\NNUAL  BEI’oRT  of  THE  BoARD  OF 

Education  of  the  City  of  Co- 
Li  MRi  s,  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31.  1887.  Published  by 
order  of  tin*  Board.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  'I'he  Westbote  Co.,  printers. 
1887. 

Superintendent  Stevenson  always 
writes  .an  excellent  report,  and  this  is 
no  excei)tion. 

A  Practical  Course  in  (Qualita¬ 
tive  .Vnalysis,  for  use  in  High 
Schools  and  <  olleges.  By  James 
VV.  .Simmons.  Suiwrintendent  of 
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(  ity  Schools.  Dowagiac,  Michigan. 
With  additions  for  students’  work, 
iby  ha  Hoy  H.  Griflin,  Professor  of 
I’hysical  Scieni-e,  I.ake  Forest  I’ni- 
versity.  Chicago:  .lohn  ('.  Hnck- 
bee  a'  Co.  18S8.  1*|».  88.  Price, 

.50  cents. 

This  hook  is  written  witli  the  idea 
.of  furidsliing  a  needed  sui)plenient  to 
most  of  the  high  school  chemistries, 
in  tlie  way  of  providing  the  classes 
with  an  oi)portunity  of  performing 
qualit.itive  work  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  a  course  not  as  ditlicult  as 
are  most  of  the  text-hooks  furnished 
.on  this  subject.  Especial  attention 
js  called  to  the  Solubility  'I'able,  and 
to  the  Group  Reagents  and  Prelimi¬ 
nary  ’I'ests  for  both  metals  and  acids ; 
also,  to  the  convenient  form  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  tests,  and  the  manner  of  form¬ 
ing  reagents.” 

A  Tkkatise  on  Peuaoogv,  for 
Young  Teachers.  By  Edwin  C. 
Ilewett,  L1..1)..  President  of  Illi¬ 
nois  .state  Normal  University.  Van 
.\ntwerp,  Bragg  &  Co..  Cincinnati 
and  Ne\v  York.  Pp.  228. 

A  hook  on  i)edagogy!  .\nd  for 
young  teachers!  Impossible!  Such 
a  combination  is  impossible!  Most 
young  teachers  would  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror,  if  told  that  it  was 
essential  to  good  teaching  to  read  and 
master  one  or  more  works  on  peda- 
gogy.  Such  is  the  fact,  nevertheless, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  it.  .So 
when  a  teacher  like  Dr.  Ilewett 
comes  before  the  public  with  a  treatise 
on  this  subject  prepared  esjiecially  for 
young  teachers,  we  weli'ome  it  gladly 
and  are  contident  that  all  for  whom  it 
is  intended  will  tind  it  just  what 
they  need  and  not  so  dry  as  to  be 
.unreadahl(‘. 


The  Elements  ok  Political  Econ- 
o.MY,  with  Some  Applications  to 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  .1.  Law¬ 
rence  Laughlin.  Pii.D.,  Assistant 
Proft'ssor  of  Political  Economy  in 
!  Harvard  University.  New  York 
j  and  Boston :  I).  Appleton  A  Co. 
1887.  Pp.  3(!3. 

!  The  Appletons.  Harvard  University, 

I  and  Dr.  Laughlin  are  names  that 
!  vouch  for  the  value  of  this  hook. 

!  “  The  main  topics  are  treateil ;  the 
fundamental  principles  are  empha- 
si/ed;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ise.”  There  are  none  too  many 
j  text-books  on  this  subject. 

CALENDARS. 

Appleton’s  Educational  Calen¬ 
dar  Kou  1888.  Compliments  of 
D.  .Appleton  A  Co.,  Publishers, 
New  York,  Roston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago. 

In  these  days  of  authors'  calendars, 
i  there  surely  ought  to  be  one  especially 
!  adapted  to  teachers  and  their  needs, 
j  .\s  usual,  the  Ai»pletons  have  noticed 
!  this  want,  and  have  prepared  just 
what  was  neeiled.  A  leaf  is  given  to 
each  week,  and  contains  sometimes 
1  quotations  from  noted  educational 
I  men  on  pedagogical  subjects  and 
j  sometimes  references  to  late  pedagog¬ 
ical  publications. 

.MEssiis.  Stanley  A  U-smek  have  is¬ 
sued  a  remarkably  tine  Memorandum 
Calendar  for  1888.  This  enterpris- 
'  ing  tlrm  do  only  the  best  work. 

■  The  Calendar  for  1888,  issued  by 
the  Smith  A  .Vnthony  Stove  Co.,  of 
Boston,  manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
hrati-d  Hub  Ranges,  is  in  six  sheets, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  a  delicate 
water-color  drawing  by  Copeland. 
'File  designs  are  good,  and  the  whole 
j  Itlea  is  origin'll  and  artistic. 
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MAGAZINES. 


Tlie  Christmas  numbtr  of  Harper's  Weekly  | 
Is  an  elegant  number  an<l  contains  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Illustrations. —  The  Chatifauf/iuiii  Is 
published  by  Theodore  L.  Flood,  Meadvllle, 
I'a.,  and  is  worthy  of  a  wide  cinuilatlon  be¬ 
yond  the  members  of  the  Chuutau(|ua  circles. 

—  Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  ]iublisheil  at  7311 
Broadway,  Sew  York,  by  Cassell  A  Co. 
Pri«'e,  1.5 cents;  $lJ>na  year.  —  The  Decemln'r 
number  of  The  Century  Magazine  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  line  article  on  “The  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee.”  —  The.  Qnirer  Is  an  illustrated  magazine 
for  Sunday  and  general  reading.  It  is  pub- 
lisheil  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  739  Broadway,  S’ew 
5'ork.  Price,  15  cents  a  month;  $1.50  a  year. 

—  Harper's  Monthly,  December  number,  con¬ 
tains  a  beautifully  colored  illustration  of 
American  gems.  —  JllaektrexHl's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  published  by  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publication  Co.,  1104  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Single  numbers,  30  cents;  t;;i.00  a 
ye  tr. —  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  numl*er  is  a  double  one.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  112  Fourth  Avenue.  Price, 

30  cents;  $2..VI  a  year. —  The  Atulorer  lierieir 


is  |)ublished  monthly  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  Prli’e,  single  numbers,  35 
cents;  yearly  subscription,  $4.00.  The  De¬ 
cember  number  contains  articles  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  Francis  Peabody,  and  other  noted 
writers.  —  The  magazines  seem  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  attractive  in  their  December  numbers, 
and  The  Orerlaml  Monthly  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  This  magazine  Is  |iubllshed  in  San 
Francisco  and  Is  sold  for  $4.00  a  year.  —  The 
Cosmopolitan  Is  an  Illustrated  magazine  pub. 
llshed  every  month  for  two  dollars  a  year, 
twenty  cents  a  number,  by  Schih-ht  &  Field 
Co.  —  The  Xeie  Englander  and  Yale  Review  is 
published  by  William  L.  Kingsley  New 
Haven.  Price, 30 cents ;  $3.00 a  year.  Theflrst 
article  in  the  DecemlMir  number  of  this  valu¬ 
able  magazine  is  “The  American  Board  at 
sprlnglleld.”  Were  this  the  only  article  In 
the  magazine.  It  would  be  worth  the  price  of 
the  numlKjr.  —  The  Magazine  of  American 
History  for  .lanuary  is  full  of  good  things. 
.Mrs.  Lamb  Is  giving  the  lovers  of  history  a 
magazine  of  real  worth,  ever  increasing  In 
ability  and  Interest.  Her  article  on  Thurlow 
Weed  Is  rich  In  historic  value. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The  Railway  Question.  By  Eilmund  .1. 
.Tames.  American  Economic  Association. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Arithmetical  Note  Book.  No.  1.  Arithme¬ 
tic.  By  .1.  H.  Brenslnger.  New  York:  .\. 
I.ovell  &  Co.  Price,  10  cents. 

t>l<l  South  Manuals.  The  Con.«tltutlon  of  j 
the  Cnited  States.  With  bibliographical  and  j 
historical  notes  and  comments  for  study, 
prepared  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

The  Ordinance  of  17S7 ;  Origin,  Features, 
and  Results.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

The  Stinly  of  Historj’  In  .\merican  Col¬ 
leges  and  Cnlverslties.  By  Herbert  B. 


]  .Vdams.  Circular  of  Information  No.  2.  1887. 
I  Bureau  of  Eilucation,  Washington. 

I  Howard  Collegiate  Institute  Circular. 
1.^87-88. 

.\merlcan  .lournal  of  Psychology.  Edited 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Vol.  i.  No.  I.  Baltimore, 
November,  1887.  Quarterly.  Price,  $3  a  year. 

The  .Vntl-rent  Agitation  in  New  York  State, 
lsl9-4t!.  By  Edward  P.  Cheney.  Price,  50 
cents. 

The  Number  and  Nature  of  Vowel  Sounds. 
.\n  essay  by  .Martin  I.uther  Rouse,  of  the 
'  English  bar.  Toronto:  Russell  A  Hutchln- 
!  .son,  printers. 


